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HISTORY OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 



Br Prof. Jolin-Bavli McMiia 



Erora Thfi.New-YoiltiTll 

The flat denial by Lord Salisbury that 
the Monroe doctrine Is alive to-day and 
hlB 4"altlve aaaertion that It never- ap- 
plied to anything- but the aT;ts of the 
Holy Allies have produced three vieyra 
which are current among those ol our 
countrymen who dltler -with the Presl- 

Some agree with the noble Coroner and 
declare that the doctrine perished in early 
Infancy. Some believe it to be still alive, 
llut.not-.appllcable ttra territorial project 
.which does not Involve colonization or 
the erecting ol a monarchy on a spot 
where a. republic once stood. Others be- 
lieve that;nothing- dangerous to our peaee 
and Eatety is under way in Venezuela. 

An examination ot these views in the 
light or:our-past history may not be un- 
timely. Normay-it-beunwlse^to attempt 
to tell, by way olpreface, who the- Holy 
Allies were, -what they did, and why 
their conduct. called out the famous doc- 
trine of Monroe. 

The Hoir Alliance. 

Aa all the worldknows. the overthrow 
of the French at Waterloo was followed 
by a second abdication- of- Napoleon, by 
a second^ restoration of Louis XVIII. to 
the throne- of France, and by a gathering 
of the-- allied Kings; cr their representa- 
tJvcB at Paris. On^ione of'the BOver«l|Bl9 
tjiere aesemb led" these, events seem to 
have- made, a deep,lmpi>eBslon. To. Alex- 

I tinder- of- Russia the. second fall qf tbe 
5Ian of' Destiny was but another- illus- 
tration nf the- way- In which God, In- His 
0*n-good time, oonfounds; the counclis of 
Uie wlcked-^atid lifts up those who put 
tftelr-tE^fit In Him,, and. ga'ateful for-thia 
Blgnal lesson, Alexander determined 



henceforth to rule, and, it possible, Itf* / 
duce his fellow-rnonarchs to rule, in ac;*- \ 
oordance with the principles of the CbrW 
tian- religion. ,:^,m 

To accomplish this end the more eaaily- 
he persuaded Frederick William ot PruB^- 
Bla and Francis of Austria to joinwlth^ 
him fn a le^jTie which he called "-TlWt 
Holy Alliance," and to slKn a treaiyj-, 
which Is commonly supposed to- Hav*;. 
bound the Holy AUieB to pull down- coei-^- -^ 
Btltutlonai eovei-nment and stamps. «i|-; 
liberal Ideas, ( It was, in truth, . a- meajj^'' 
Ingleaa pledge, framed Sn a moment-c*-M[r- 
llglouB excirement, and well descrlbettli^; 
its own words, which assert "thatffi^ 
present Set has no other- aim- thart.tCt 
manifeifi'to the world their^iint^angeabl^ 
determination to adopt . ngf- other- rule^ ot 
conduct either 'n the ewvemiaent- of their.- 
respective countries or In- their political: 
relations with other Governments than; 
the precepts of that holy- religion, the. 
precepts of justice, charity, jyid" peace.'.'' . 

That this little society of ChristlaiK-. 
monarchs should have any- Interest foi\. 
Ws of to-day is due solely to the fact that, 
their treaty- contains the wwds - Ho!y,.^ 
Alliance," and that to It have-wrongfuUjp^, 
besn attributed results which spran^^! 
from the Quadruple treaty signed twt>, 
months later by Bussia, ProBsia, Austria^ 
and Great Britain; a new alliance wtiii^ 
bound the four powers to do four thin^^" 

maUvtanTthel^ierntnentJheyJti^^ 
get UP in Fr^ce; Egstst with ali ^ tVi*.. '^ 
might _anY.ai!ack on the army iJ^J^^^i?^ 
pation. and meet in 1818 lo- eonsjijt ^^**-,' 
Intereats. n^'*«i5^.' 
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to be best fitted to serve the peace and 
happiness of Europe. Each pledge was 
faithfully kept, and In the Autumn of 
1818 the four powers met at Alx-la- 
Caiapelle, and reviewed the events of the 
past three years. Monarchy was so 
firmly established in Prance that the 
army of occupation was withdrawn and 
Ix)uis XVIII. was suffered to have a 
TOice in the affairs of Europe. But in 
Spain matters had gone from bad to 
worse. For ten years past her South 
American colonies had been in rebellion, 
first against Joseph Bonaparte, then 
against the Cortes of Cadiz, and since 
the restoration of 1814 against the King, 
laiat Ferdinand, single-handed, could, 
never reduce them to subjection was ap- 
parent. He had built his last ship, had 
sent regiment after regiment to perish 
oC fever \n the tropics, had spent his last 
dxdlar, and had even appealed to England 
and to Russia for aid. Yet the rebels 
ivereas unconquerable as ever. 

Kussia sold him a fleet so rotten that 
he dared not send it to sea. England 
would gladly have interfered if he had 
agreed not to stop the trade she was 
ISien carrying on with his South Amer- 
ican colonies. This he would not do, and 
at the conference at Aix-la-Chapelle 
Bassia brought the matter before tlie 
powers in a paper which described the 
dangers to which the monarchies of 
Burope would be exposed if a federation 
cf republics were allowed to grow up in 
America, and asked that Wellington pre- 
side over a conference of Ambassadors at 
Madrid to decide what terms Spain 
^ould offer her colonies. Against this 
Bagland stood out, and Spain was left 
to go on with the struggle in her own 



Her way was to gather a rabble at Ca- 
an in the Summer of 1819, call it an 
anny. and send it to America. But yel- 
low fever broke out, and before the 
troops could be shipped a conspiracy was 
hatched, a revolution was started, and 
cm the 9th of March. 1820, Ferdinand 
was forced to re-establish the Constitu- 
tion of 1812 and swear to support it. As 
tidings of this outbreak spread over 
Karope the friends of Liberalism took 
heart, and in July. 1820, the people of 
Kaples forced their Kftig. Ferdinand, to 



proclaim the Spanish Constitution and 
swear to uphold it. The men of Portu- 
gal were next to awake, and in Sep- 
tember, 1820, they deposed the Regency 
which ruled in the name of the absent 
King, set up a Junta, and elected a 
Cortes to frame a Constitution. For a 
moment it seemed not unlikely that 
France might be the next nation to 
throw off the yoke of absolutism. But 
Louis cried out for another meeting of 
the powers, and in October. 1820, the 
Emperor of Austria met the Czar and 
the King of Prussia in the little town of 
Troppau, in Moravia. England sent an 
Ambassador, but He was instructed to 
look on and do nothing. France sent 
two envoys, but they took opposite sides, 
and her influence counted for nothing. 
The three founders of the Holy Alliance' 
were thus for the moment baflled, and 
the congress was adjourned to meet the 
next year at Laybach. 

ConirreiM of Verona. 

When the congress at Laybach ad- 
journed, in 1821, it did so with the under- 
standing that it should meet in 1822 and 
take up the affairs of Spain, which both 
in the Old World and the New were now 
far beyond her control. The place of 
meeting was Vienna, but the congress 
soon adjourned to Verona, where. In Oc- 
tober, 1822, the question of ** restoring 
order," which, being interpreted, meant 
" re-establishing absolute monarchy *' In 
Spain, was long debated. At length It 
was decided that no joint action should 
be taken, but that certain changes In the 
Spanish Constitution should be demand- 
ed, and. If not granted, a French army 
should enter Spain. The demands were 
made and refused. The Ambassadors of 
the Holy Allies then left Madrid, and on 
April 7, 1823, a French army crossed the 
frontier and occupied Madrid In May and 
Cadiz In August. 

That moment Canning, who« In 1823. 
held the place now filled by Lord Salis- 
bury, began to act. He knew, as every- 
body knew, that when the allies had once 
settled the affairs of Spain they would 
go on and settle the affairs of her former 
colonies, now recognized as republjps by 
the United States. Turning to Richard 
Rush, who represented our country at 
London, he proposed that the United 



states should lota with Enerland in a 
^claratloB tn^t, while neither power de- 
strvd' the colonies of Spain for herself* it 
was impossible to look with indifference 
on Ekirc^eaa imtervention In their affairs 
or to see them acquired by a third power. 
Hardly had the request been made, when 
Canningr received a formal notice that 
later ih the year a congrress would be 
called to consider the affairs of Spanish 
America, and asrain pressed Rush for 
an answer. Rush had no instructions, 
but with a courage that did him honor, 
he replied that "we should regard as 
highiy tmjust and as fruitful of disas- 
trous' consequences any attempt on the 
part of any European power to take pos- 
session of them by conquest, by cession, 
or on any other ground or pretext what- 
soever," and promised to Join in the dec- 
laration tf England would first acknowl- 
edge the independence of the little re« 
publics. This she would not do, and the 
joint declaration was never made. 
^..^^ Hot a T^mtporwkry Policy. 

One of the arguments which Canning 
used is given in Rush's letter, to Secre- 
tary Adams, and shows that he at least 
had no temporary policy in mind. 
•♦They," [the United States,] he said, 
•• were the first power established on 
that continent, and now confessedly 
the leadhig power. They were connected 
with South America by their position 
and with Europe by their relations. Was 
ft possiWe they conld see with indiffer- 
ence their fate decided upon by Europe? 
Had not a new epoch arrly^^ in^ the rel- 
ative position of the United States to- 
ward Europe which Europe must ac- 
knowledge? Were the gi-eat political 
and commercial interests which hun^ 
upon the destiny of the new continent 
to be canvassed and adjusted on this 
hemisphere without the co-operation or 
even knowledge of the United States? " 
Monroe Seeks Advice. 

When Monroe received the letters of 
Rush he seemb to have been greatly puz- 
zled how to act The suggestion of Eng- 
land that the time had come to make 
a declaration of some sort admitted of 
nS ^spute. But how was it to be made? 
If he Joined with Great Britain would he 
not be forming one of the " i>olitical con- 
nections *' Washington had denounced in 



his '* Farewell Address '*; one of the ** tfS« 
tangling^ alliances" which JefTerson 
had given warning In his first inaugi* 
ural speech? Should he make it alone, 
would he not be violatihg that policy of 
non-interference in the affairs of the col« 
onies which he had himself advised in six 
messages and two inaugural speeches? 
Uncertain what to do, be turned to Jfiffilff" 
son for advice, and sent the letters of 
Rush to Monticello, and late fn October 
received a reply. 

*' The question presented by the letters 
you have sent me is the most momentous 
which has ever been offered to my con- 
templation since that of Independence. 
That made us a nation; this sets our 
compass and points the course whloii 
we are to steer througlf the ocean of 
time opening on us. And never could we 
•embark upon it under circumstamses 
more auspicious. Oor first and funda- 
mental maxim should be, never to en- 
tangle ourselves in the broils of ETurope; 
our second, never to suffer Europe to 
intermeddle with cisatlantic affairs. 
America, North and South, has a set of 
interests distinct__fiani_^tliQafi-_of-Eui^ope, 
and p g culia-riv h <>r nwn She shotdd, 
therefoire^ have a system of her own* 
separate and apart from that of Eur(^;)e. 
While the last is laboring to become the"] 
domicile *4 ot.^: despotism, our endeavcw I 
Phould4Surelv.be 'to make our hemisph^^ I 
that of freedom.** ' ''- aflttr 

The Doctrine Annonnced. 

Thus encouraged, not simply to meet 

an emergency, but to ** point the course 

which we are to steer through the ocean 

of time opening on us," Monroe consulted 

his Secretaries, and, with their approval, 

announced the new policy of our countryji' 
and applied it in these words: 

" The political system of the allied 
powers is essentially different in this 
respect from that of America. This dif- 
ference proceeds from that which exists 
in their respective Governments. And 
to the defence of our own, which has 
been achieved by the loss of so muc^ 
blood and treasure, and matured by the 
wisdom of their most enlightened citi- 
zens, and under which we have enjoyed 
unexampled felicity, this whole Nation is 
devoted. ^JVe owe it, therefore, to can- / 
dor and to the amicable relations exist* 
ing between the United States and those 
powers to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or depend- 
encies of any European power we hvte 
not interfered, and sh a ll not In terfei^^ 
But with the TrOVemments wHo hl^O 
declared their independence and main* 
tained it, and whose independence 
have, on great consideration and on 
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principles, ackno^ledgred, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them, or controllingr in any 
other manner their destiny, by any Euro- 
pean power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly dispo- 
sition toward the United States. 

•• Our policy in regard to Europe, which 
was adopted at an early stage of the 
wars which have so long agitated that 
quarter of the globe, nevertheless re- 
mains the same, which is not to interfere 
in the internal concerns of any of its 
powers; to consider the Government de 
facto as the legitimate Government for 
us; to cultivate friendly relations with 
it, and to preserve those relations by a 
frank, firm, and manly policy; meeting 
In all instances the just claims of every 
power, submitting to injuries from none. 
But, in regard to these continents, cir- 
cumstances are eminently and conspicu- 
ously different. It is impossible that the 
allied powers should extend their polit- 
ical system to any portion of either con- 
tinent' without endangering our peace 
and happiness; nor can any one believe 
that our southern brethren, if left to 
themselves, would adopt it of their own 
accord. It is equally impossible, there- 
fore, that we should behold such inter- 
position, in any form, with indifference." 
^ The doctrine was for all time, and, put 

!in plain language, was this: 
1. The United States will " not inter- 
fere in the internal concerns " of any 
£uropean power. 
2. "But in regard to these continents 
[North and South America] circum- 
Btances are eminently and conspicuously 
different," and if any European power at- 
tempts at any future time to extend its 
political system to any part of this hemi- 
sphere " for the purpose of oppressing " 
the nations or " controljjng in any 
OTHER MANNER THEIR PESTINY " the 
United States will interfere. 

Of this doctrine an immediate applica- 
tion was made to the Holy Allies. It 
might have been conveyed to each cf 
them under cover of an official note. But 
Mcmroe preferred to announce it before 
the world, and in his message warned 
them that any attempt on th'^Ir part to 
violate the doctrine would be " danger- 
ous to our peace and safety" and a 
•' manifestation of an unfriendlv disposi- 
tion toward the United States.'' 

TIm.» Docfrjiie Apiilied <o the American 

ElepnblieM. > 

Having thus announced that we would 
not rnoddle in European affairs nor suffer 
the nations of tlio Old World to inter- 
fuse v.'ith the doTne.stic ooncerns of the 
nations of the New. it .«!or.n became neces- 
sary to define our own attitude to^pard 
ih^ young republics of South America. 
Indeed, two years had not elapsed when 
, the United States was formally invited 
by Colombia and Mexico to be represent- 




ed in a congress of republics at Panama, 
at which it was officially stated the 
delegates would be expected " to 
take into consideration the means 
of making effectual the declaration of the 
President of the United States respecting 
any ulterior design of a foreign power to 
colonize any portion of this continent, 
and ^Iso the means of resisting all inter- 
ference from abroad with the domestic 
concerns of the American Governments." 

To cite the debate which in the Senate 
and the House followed the request of the 
President that Commissioners be sent to 
Panama is idle, Adams, as President, 
and Clay, as Secretary of State, ap- 
proved, and that was reason enough why 
Hayne of South Carolina and Woodbury 
of New-Hampshire, White of Tennessee, 
Van Buren, Buchanan, Polk, Berrien, and 
Rives should oppose it. The discusi^on 
was partisan throughout. But the reso^ 
lution which the House spread in its 
Journal is worth citing: 

" It is therefore the opinion of 
.House that the Government of the United 
States ought not to be represented at the 
"Congress of Panama except in a dipio- * 
•matlc character, nor ought they to form / 
any alliance, offensive or defensive, or/ 
negotiate respecting such an alliance,/ 
with all or any of the South American! 
republics; nor ought they to become par-\ 
ties with them, or either of them, to any \ 
joint declaration for the purpose of pre- \ 
venting the interference of any of the y^ 
European powers with their independ-v/ 
ence or form of government, or to any, 
compact for the purpose of preventinj 
colonization upon the continents oi 
America, but that the_ people of the 
United States should be left free to act,' 
in any crisis, ]x\ q"^v^ g mannov as. the! 
feelings of frie ndship toward^ t hese " re- 
publics and as tHelr.ow'n honor and PQl^j 
Icy may_at_the.ti.nie. dictate." 
"Th us was affirmed two parts of the"^ 
Mo nroi 

1. Not to form any alliance with any^ 
foreign nation, nor join with it In an: 
declaration concerning the interference 
of any European power in its affairs. 

2 To act toward them '* in any crisis '' 
as our •* honor and policy may at the! 
time dictate." 

Thus was our true attitude towards the 
nations oZ tho New World defined and 
the Monroe doctrine completed. 

Of the men who took part in that U 
mous debate two are of especial interest 
to us, for in the course of time each was 
called on to apply the doctrine he op- 
posed, and each in turn abandoned the 
position he he'd in 1820. One is James 
K. Polk: the other is James Buchanan. 

Polk lu 182C. 

In 1826 Polk In his speech said: 
*' When the message of me late Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to Congress in 1823, it was viewed. 
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as It should have been, as the mere ex- 
pression of opinion of the Executive, sub- 
mitted to the consideration and delibera- 
tion of Congress; and designed probably 
to produce an eiffect upon the councils 
of the Holy Alliance, in relation to their 
supposed intention to interfere in the 
war between Spain and her former colo- 
nies. That effect it probably had an 
agency in producing; and, if so, it has 
performed its office. The President had 
no power \o bind the Nation by such a 
pledge." 

Polk in 3845 and 1848. 

"When Polk uttered these words he was 
a member of Congress from Tennessee. 
But when our country was next called 
on to apply the doctrine Polk was Presi- 
dent of the United States and had been 
elected by a party whose cry was ** Give 
us TexaS' or divide the spoons! " *' The 
whoje of Oregon or none; fifty-four, forty, 
or fight! " and saw before him a war 
with Mexico and serious trouble with 
E^ngland. In 1826 the Monroe doctrine, 
he thought, had been " designed to pro- 
duce an effect on the councils of the Holy 
Alliance " and ".had performed its office." 
Now he found it had still an office to per- 
form, gave his " cordial concurrence in 
Its wisdom and sound policy," and sent 
this message to Congress: 

" It is well known to the American peo- 
ple and to all nations that this Govern- 
ment has never interfered with the rela- 
tions subsisting between other Govern- 
ments. We have never made ourselves 
parties to their wars or their alliances; 
we have not sought their territories by 
conquest; we have not mingled with par- 
ties 'tn their domestic struggles; and, be- 
lieving our own form of government to 
be the best, we have never attempted to 
propagate it by intrigues, by diplomacy, 
or by force. We may claim on this con- 
tinent a like exemption from European 
interference. The nations of America 
are equally sovereign and independent 
with those of Europe. They possess the 
same rights, independent of all foreign 
interposition, to make war, to conclude 
peace, and to regulate their internal af- 
fairs. The people of the United States 
cannot, therefore, view with indifCerence 
attempts of European powers to inter- 
fere with the Independent action of na- 
tions on this continent." 

The cause of these remarks was the 
dispute — in which we were then engaged 
with England — regarding the ownership of 
the Oregon country. She claimed as 
far south as the Columbia River. We 
claimed as far north as 54 degrees 40 
minutes. It was as much a territorial 
dfspute as that now going on with Ven- 
ezuela. Yet Polk did not hesitate to ap- 
ply the Monroe doctrine and to assert 
that ** in the existing circumstances of 
the world, the present is deemed a proper 
occasion to reiterate and reaffirm 'the 



principle avowed by Mr. Monroe, and- Id- 
state my cordial concurrence in its wis- 
dom and sound policy. The reassertion 
of this principle, especially in reference 
to North America, is, at this day, but the 
promulgation of a policy which no Euro- 
pean power should cherish the disposi- 
tion to resist. Existing rights of every 
European nation should be respected, but 
it is due alike to our safety and our 
interests that the efficient protection of 
our laws should be extended over our 
whole territorial limits, and that it 
should be distinctly announced to the 
w^orld as our settled policy, that no 
future European colony or dominion 
shall, with our consent, be planted or es- 
tablished on any part of the North Amer- 
ican Continent." 

Again a little while and Polk applied 
the doctrine to the purely territorial case 
of Yucatan. A war had broken out be- 
tween the Indians and the whites who, 
driven to desperation, appealed for help 
to England, Spain, and the United States, 
offering in return the dominion and sov- 
ereignty of the Peninsula. This was 
not a case of interference by any foreign 
power. No effort wais being made by 
any European nation to " extend its sys- 
tem." Two such powers had been invit- 
ed by a hard-pressed people struggling 
for life to defend them and take in re- 
turn their country. But Polk, taking the 
broad ground that any European people 
who by any means gained on our conti- 
nents one foot of territory more than they 
had in 1823, even with the consent and 
at the request of the owners of it, were 
** extending their system," sent this mes- 
sage to Congress in 1848: 

" While it is not my purpose to recom- 
mend the adoption of any measure with 
a view to the acquisition of the ' domin- 
ion and sovereignty " over Yucatan, yet, 
according to our established policy, we 
could not consent to a transfer of this 
* dominion and sovereignty ' to either 
Spain, Great Britain, or any other Euro- 
pean power. In the language of Presi- 
dent Monroe, in his message of Decem- 
ber, 1823, * we should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.' " 

It would be controlling ** the destiny •* 
of the people concerned. 

Bnchanan and Mexico. 

Precisely the same view was taken by 

Cass when Secretary of State under 

Buchanan, In the case of Mexico. TheC 

political condition of Mexiqo was fright- : 
ful. Since the day Spain acknowledged 
her independence in 18iW.% there had ncvjer 
been a moment of iqiultm In thirty-three 
years thirty-six Governments had been 
set up and pulled down, and* of them all 
the worst were those of Miramon and 
Juarez, by whom such enormities were 
committed that England, France, and 



S^ain decld€cl on armed Ir^terventlon In 
Mexican affairs. Airat.'j3t this, in 1860, 
both Cass and Buchanan protested. 

" While," said the Secretary, " we do 
not deny the right of any other power 
to carry on hostile operations agrainst 
Mexico, for the redress of its grievances, 
we firmly object to its holding posses- 
^itjn of any part of that country, or en- 
deavoring by force to control its political 
destiny. ♦ * * 

" I deenied it my duty," said the Presi- 
dent in his message in December, I860, 
•' to recoramend to Congress, in my last 
annual message, the employment of a 
sufficient military force to penetrate Into 
rhe interior. • ♦ • European Govern- 
ments would have b6en deprived of all 
pretext to Interfere in the territorial and 
domestic concerns of Mexico. We should 
thus have been relieved from the obliga- 
tion of resisting, even by force should 
this become necessary, any attempt by 
these Governments to deprive our neigh- 
boring republic of portions of her terri- 
tory- a duty from which we could not 
shrhik without abandonin^^ the tradition- 
al and established policy of th* American 
people." 

Three statements are contained in this 
exposition of the doctrine: 

1. That we have a duty resting on us 
which we cannot shirk without aban- 
doning the traditional and established 
policy of the American people. 

2. This duty is to resist any attempt by 
a European Government to deprive our 
neighboring republic of portions of her 
" srritory. 

3. That, if necessary, resistance must 
go even to the use of force. 

This exposition by Buchanan is sound 
and good and is exactly the position 
taken by Mr. Cleveland. Great Britain 
Is to-day attempting to take from Vene- 
zuela, not PAOOO square miles, as is com- 
^niy stated, but 109,000 square miles^ 



to which she has no just claim whatever? 
an area as large as Nevada and exceede<2 
by no States in the Union save Texas. 
California, and Montana; an area ninety 
times as large as Rhode Island, fifty-four- 
times as large as JJelaware, thirteen 
times as large as l^^fhusetts, azKt 
40,000 square miles lani^^Uian the six 
New-England States! WRHTa European 
power rightfully or wrongfully attempts to 
acquire so immense an area as this, she 
does. In the words of Monroe; *^ spread 
her system " ; she does attempt to " con- 
trol the destiny " of Venezuela; she does. 
In the language of Polk, " interfere with 
the Independent action of nations on this 
continent"; she is, as Cass expressed it,, 
" holding possession of that country "I 
and endeavoring " to control Its political 
destiny," and the Monroe doctrine does 
apply. We are bound, as Buchanan as- 
serted, to resist this attempt " to de- 
prive our neighboring republic of her 
territory,'* and we should In duty to a 
sound American policy use force if nec- 
essary. 

Prom 1783 until 1842 we had a dispute 
with England over the boundary of 
Maine. Had she during that time ex- 
tended her claims till they included all 
of New-England and seven-eighths of 
New-York, wovild she not have been ex- 
tending her system? Of all the nations 
of the world she is the most progressive 
and the most aggressive. Take a map of 
the world and mark on it her possessions 
In 1800, In 1825, in 1850, In 1898, and 
see what she has been domg. Then take 
Mr. Gignilliat's map of the British 
claims in Venezuela and see that history 
repeated. For fifty-six years she has 
slowly but surely been spreading her 
claims' from the Essequibo to the Orinoco 
River till they now touch its mouth. Are 
we to consider this of no moment? 

JoHX Bach . McMastsb^ 
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THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 



President Cleveland sent to Congress Dec. 
17, 1895, th* following' message: 
To the Congress: 

In my annual message addressed to the 
Congress on the 3d inst. I called attention 
to the pending boundary controversy be- 
tween Qreat Britain and the Republic of 
Venezuela, and recited the substance of a 
representation made by this Government 
to her Britannic Majesty's Government 
auggesting^ reasons why such dispute should 
be submitted to arbitration for settlement, 
and inquring whether it would be so sub- 
mitted. 

The answer of the Britissh Gavemnwnt, 
wiiich was than awaited, *.io siaac be«in re^ 
ceived, and, together with the »li«patcli to 
which it is a. reply, is hereto appended. 

Sucti reply is embodied in lwo conimuni- 
cations' addressed: by the Britt/3h Ptime Min- 
ister to Six Julian Pauncefote. the British 
Amhaaador. at this eapitai. It will be 
Been that one of these communications is 
devoted CDslnslvely to observatifjnc upon 
tlxe Monzne doctrine, and claim:^ that In the 
preseast instance a new and strange eatten- 
slon ftTTd defvetopmssnt of tbLs dectxln^ is 
insisted on by the United States, that the 
reasons Inatfiylng' an sqteal to the doctriiic 
ennnctaijBd by Presidsnt Mouroe are g»it- 
erally iiH«]^ItcabLe "• to the state of things 
tn which we live at the present day," and 
especially- inapplicable lo a conrroversy in- 
volving the boundary Une betwa«n Great 
Britain and Venezuela. 

■Without attempting esttended argument 
in reply to these positions, it may not be 
amiss to suggest that the d'jctrine upon 
-which we stand is strong and sound be- 
cause Its enforcement is impartant to our 
peace and safety as a nation, and i^ es- 
sential to the integrity of our free Ijistitu- 
tions and the tranquil malitenance of our 
distinctive form of issjvernment. It was in- 
tended to apply to 'every stnge of our Na- 
tional life* and cannot beome clictdhte 
while our R«pnbBc endures. If the balance 
of power is justly a cause for jealous 
anxiety among the Goveacwmsnts e^f the Old 
"World and a subject for enr absolale iK>n- 
Interfereneek none the leac is an Absei'-vamoe 
of the Monroe doctrine of vital Bncem to 
our people and their Govemmesnt, 

Assuming, therefoipe, that we may prop- 
erly insist tipon this doctrine withosirt re- 
gard to **the state of tbte^ in which w© 
live," or any changed conditions hea« or 
elsewheret. It is not apparent >-hy its appli- 
cation may not be !nvokod in the ineet^nt 
controversy. 

If a Btaropean power, by an extension 
of its boundaries, takes possession of the 



territory of one of our neighboring repub^ 
Ucs against Its will and in derogatfon ofit^ 
rights it is difficult to see ^y to that 
extent, such European power does not there- 
by attempt to extend its system of govern- 
ment to that portion of this continent which 

whi?h^TSi?2- ♦^'U? ^ t^^ precise ^oS 
Which President Konroe declared to be 
dangerous to our peace and safety." and 
ft can make no difference whether the Eu- 
ropean system is extended by an advance 
of frontier or otherwise. v***-^ 

♦Jo^^ ^^^1? s^«8^est«d Jd the British reply 
iS**^^®* J**°°.^^ J}^^ ^^^ to apply the Mdn- 
r?®^55!?*^1^ *° i^f pending dispute because 
It does not embody any principle of inter- 
national Law which -is fcmnded on the 
general consent of nations," and that *-no 
statesman, however eminent, and no nation 
however powerful, are competent to insen 
into the code of international law a noveJ 
pnncfple- which was never recogBiaed be- 
t2^a.V^'*S^ which has not since been accepted 
bythe Government of any other country.** 
Practically the principle for wh-Teh we 
**°E^®i^^x?^^JP®^^*ar, if not exclusive, rela- 
tlOTi to the United States. It may not have 
been admitted tn so many words to the 
•code of international law, but since in in- 
ternational councils every nation is entitled 
to the rights belonging to it, if the t*S- 
forcement of the Monroe doctrine is some 
thmg we may justly claim, it has its plac<' 
in the code of international law as cer- 
tainly and as securely as if it were spe- 
cifically mentioned, and when the TTnited 
States is a suitor bef«>re the high tribunal 
that administers international law the ques- 
tion to be determined is whether or not wf 
present claims which the justice of tha* 
code of law can find to be right and valid. 

The Monroe doctrine finds its recognition 
in those principles of international law 
which are based upon the theory that every 
nation shall have Its rights protected and 
its just claims enforced. 

Of coin-se, this Government is entirelv 
confident that under the sanction of this 
doctrine we have clear rights and un- 
do»abted claims. Nor is this ignored in the 
British reply. The Prime Minister, whih 
not admitting that the Monroe dictrine i^ 
applicable to present conditions, states 
"In declaring that the United States woulc 
resist any such enterprise if it was con- 
templated President Monroe adopted a pol- 
icy which received the entire sympathy o« 
the Ehiglish Government of that date." Hf* 
further declares: " Though the language ci 
President Monrce is directed to the at 
tainment of objects which most English 
men would agree to be salutary, it is Iro 
possible to admit that they have been in- 
scribed by any adequate authority in thj 
code of international law." 



'J^iriin he says: "They (her Majesty's 
Government) fully concur with the view 
Ikliich President Monroe apparently enter- 
tained, that any disturbance of the existing 
territorial distribution in that hemisphere 
by anj' fresh acquisitions on the part of 
any European State would be a highly in- 
expedient change." 

In the belief that the doctrine for which 
we contend was clear and definite, that it 
was founded upon substantial considerations 
and Involved our safety and welfare, that 
it was fully applicable to our present con- 
ditions and to the state of the world's 
progress, and that it was directly related 
to the pending controversy, and without 
any conviction as to the final merits of the 
dispute, but anxious to learn in a satis- 
factory and conclusive 'manner whether 
Great' Britain sought, under a claim of 
boundary, to extend her possessions on this 
continent without right,- or whether she 
merely Fought possession of territory fairly 
Included within her lines of ownership, this 
Government proposed to the Government of 
Great Britain a resort to arbitration as 
the proper means of settling the question, 
to the end that a vexatious boundary dis- 
pute between the two contestants might be 
determined, and our exact standing and re- 
lation in respect to the controversy might 
be made clear. 

It will be seen from the correspondence 
herewith submitted that this proposition 
has been declined by the British Govern- 
ment upon grounds which, in the circum- 
stances, seem to me to be far from satis- 
factory. It Is deeply disappointing that 
such an appeal, actuated by the most 
friendly feelings toward both nations direct- 
ly concerned, addressed to the sense of 
justice and to the magnanimity of one of 
the great powers of the w^orld and touching 
Us relations to one comparatively weak 
and small, shftuld have produced no better 
results. 

The course to be pursued by this Govern- 
ment, in view of the present condition, 
does not appear to admit of serious doubt. 
Having labored faithfully for many years 
to Induce Great Britain to submit this dis- 
pute to impartial arbitration, and having 
been now finally apprised of her refusal to 
do so, nothing remains ^ut to accept the 
situation, to recognize its plain reqaire- 
inents, and deal with il accordingly. Great 



Britain's present proposition has never 
thus far been regarded as admissible by 
Venezuela, though any adjustment of tlie 
boundary which that country may deexn 
for her advantage and may enter into of 
her own free will cannot, of course, be 
objected to by the United States. 

Assuming, however, that the attitude of 
Venezuela will ren>ain unchanged, the dis- 
pute has reached such a stage as to ma.ke 
It now incumbent upon the United iStates 
to take measures to determine with suf- 
ficient certainty for its justification wbat 
is the true divisional line betw^een the Re- 
public of Venezuela and British Guiana. 
The inquirj' to that end should, of course, 
be conducted carefully and judicially, and 
due weight should be given to all available 
evidence, records, and facts in support of 
the claims of both parties 

In order that such an examination should 
be prosecuted in a thorough and satis- 
factory manner, I suggest that the Con- 
gress make an adequate appropriation for 
the expenses of a commission, to be ap- 
pointed by the Executive, who shall make 
the necessary investigation and report upon 
the matter with the least possible delay. 
When such report is made and accepted it 
will, in my opinion, be the duty of the 
United States to resist, by every means in 
its power, as a willful aggression upon its 
rights and interests, the appropriation by 
Great Britain of any lands or the exercise 
of governmental jurisdiction over any ter- 
ritory which, after investigation, we have 
determined of right belongs to Venezuela. 

In making these recommendations I am 
fully alive to the responsibility Incurred, 
and keenly realize all the consequences that 
may follow. 

I am, nevertheless, firm In my conviction 
that, while It is a grievous thing to con- 
template the two great English -speaking 
peoples of the world as being otherwise 
than friendly competitors in the onward 
march of civilization and strenuous and 
worthy rivals In all the arts of peace, there 
is no calamity which a great nation can in- 
vite which equals th^,t which follows a 
supine submission to wrong and injustice 
and the consequent loss of national self- 
respect and honor, beneath which are 
shielded and defended a people's safety 
and greatness. GROVER CLFJVEI.AND. 

Executive Mansion, Dec. 17, 189a. . I 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE. 



The following are the documents accom* 
panying the message of the President: 

Mr. Olney to Mr. Dayard. 

Department op State, 7 
Washington, July 20, 1895. > 
[No. 804.] 
His Excellency Thomas F. Bayard, &c., &c., 

&c.. London: 

Sir: I am directed by the President to 
communicate to you his views upon a sub- 
ject to which he has given much anxious 
thought, and respecting which he has not 
reached a conclusion without a lively sense 
of its great importance, as well as of the 
serious responsibility involved in any ac- 
tion now to be taken. 

It is not proposed, and for the present 
purposes is not necessary, to enter into any 
detailed account of the controversy between 
Great Britain and Venezuela respecting 
the western frontier of the Colony of Brit- 
ish Guiana. The dispute is of ancient date, 
and began at least as early as the time 
when Great Britain acquired by the treaty 
with the Netherlands of 1814 " the estab- 
lishments of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice." From that time to the present 
the dividing line between these " estab- 
lishments " (now called British Guiana) and 
Venezuela has never ceased to be a sub- 
ject of contention. The claims of both par- 
ties, it must be conceded, are of a some- 
what indefinite nature. On the one hand, 
Venezuela, in every Constitution of Gov- 
ernment since she became an independent 
State, has declared her territorial limits to 
be those of the Captaincy General of Ven- 
ezuela in 1810. Yet, out of " moderatio>n 
and prudence," it is said, she has con- 
tented herself with claiming the Essequibo 
line— the line of the Essequibo River, that 
is — to be the true boundary between Ven- 
ezuela and British Guiana. On the other 
hand, at least an equal degree of indeflnite- 
ness distinguishes the claim of Great Brit- 
ain. 

It does not seem to be -asserted, for in- 
stance, that in 1814 the " establishments " 
then acquired by Great Britain had any 
clearly defined western limits which can 
now be identified, and which are either 
the limits insisted upon to-day, or, being the 
original limits, have been the basis of 
legitimate territorial extensions. On the 
contrary, having the actual possession of 
a district called the Pomaron district, she 
apparently remained indifferent as to the 
oxact area of the colony until 1840, when 
she commissioned an engineer, Sir Robert 
Bchomburgk, to examine and lay down 
Its boundaries. The result was the Schom- 
burgk line, which was fixed by metes and 
bound£!, was delineated on maps, and was at 
first Indicated on the face of the country 



itself by posts, monograms, and' other lik« 
symbols. 

If it was expected that Venezuela would ac- 
quiesce in tnis line, the expectation was 
doomed to speedy disapointment. Venezu- 
ela at once protested, and with such vigor 
and to such purx>ose that the line was ex- 
plained to be only tentative— part of a gen- 
eral boundary scheme concerning Brazil and 
the Netherlands as well as Venezuela— 
and the monuments of the line set up by 
Schomburgk were removed by the express 
order of Lord Aberdeen. Under these cir- 
cumstances it seems impossible to treat the 
Schomburgk line as being the boundary 
claimed by Great Britain as matter of 
right, or as anything but a line originat- 
ing in considerations of convenience and 
expediency. Since 1840 various other bound- 
ary lines have from time to time been indi- 
cated by Great Britain, but all as conven- 
tional lines— lines to which Venezuela's as- 
sent has been desired^ but which in no 
instance, it is believed, have been demanded 
as matter of right. Thus neither of the 
parties is to-day standing for the boundary 
line predicated upon strict leg^ right— Great 
Britain having formulated no such claim at 
all, while Venezuela Insists upon the Esse- 
quibo line only as a liberal concession to 
her antagonist. 

Several other features of the situation 
remain to be briefly noticed— the continuous 
growth of the undefined British claim, the 
fate of the various attempts at arbitra- 
tion of the controversy, aild the part in the 
matter heretofor^a taken by the United 
States. As already seen, the exploitation of 
the Schomburgk line In 1840 was at once 
followed by the protest of Venezuela and 
by proceedings on the part of Great Britain 
which could fairly be interpreted only as a 
disavowal of that line. Indeed, in addition 
to the facts already noticed, Lord Aberdeen 
himself in 1844 proposed a line beginning at 
the River Moroco, a distinct abandonment 
of the Schomburgk line. 

Notwithstanding this, however, every 
change in the British claim since that time 
has moved the frontier of British Guiana 
farther and farther tc the westward of 
the line thus proposed. The Granville Itne 
of 1881 placed the starting point at a dis- 
tance of twenty-nine miles from the Moro- 
co in the direction of Punta Barima. The 
Rosebery line of 1888 placed it west of fho 
Guaima Ri\er, and about that time, if the 
British authority known as the States- 
man's Year Book is to be relied upon, the 
area of British Guiana was sudc>2nly en- 
larged by some 33,000 square miles— being 
stated as 76,000 square miles In 1885, and 
100,000 squar:> miles In 1887. The Salisbury 
line of 1800 fixed the starting point of tha 
line in the mouth of the Amacuro west oi 



the Punta Bdiima on the Orinoco. And 
rmally, in 1893, a second Rosebery line car- 
ried the boundary from a point to the west 
of the Amacnro as far as the source of the 
Cumano River and the Sierra of Usupamo* 
Nor hav« the various claims thus enumer- 
ated been claims on paper merely* An ex- 
ercise of iurlsdiction corresponding more or 
less to such claims has accompanied or fol- 
lowed closety upon each, and has been the 
more irritating and unjustifiable if, as is 
alleged, an agreement made in the year 
1850 bound both parties to refrain from 
such occupation pending the settlement of 
the dispute* 

While the British claim has been devel- 
eidng in the manner above described, Ven- 
^•soela has made earnest and repeated ef- 
fertB to have the question of boundary set- 
tled. Ind-eed, allowance being made for the 
distractions of a war of independence, and 
for frecpient internal revolutions, it may be 
fslrly said that Venezticla has never ceased 
ti» strive for its adjustment. II could, of 
eourse, do so only through peaceful meth- 
ods, any resort tc force as against its 
poiwerful adversary being out of the ques- 
tkm. Accordingly, shortly after the draw- 
ini? of the Bchomburgk line, an effort was 
made to settle the boundary by treaty, and 
was apparently progressing toward a suc- 
cessful issue when the negotiations were 
brought to an end in 1814 by the death cf 
the Venezuela plenipotentiary. 

In 1848 Venezuela entered upon a period 
of civil commotions which lasted for more 
than a quarter of a century, and the ne- 
gotiations thus interrupted in 1844 were 
not resumed until lS7(v In that year Vene- 
jraela offered to close the dispute by ac- 
cepting the Moroco line proposed by Lord 
Aberdeen. But, without giving reasons for 
his refusal. Lord Granville rejected the 
pcy>posal, and suggested a new lino compre- 
hending a large tract of territory, all pre- 
tsislon to which seemed to have been 
abandoned by the previous action of Lord 
Aberdeen. Venezuela refused to assent to 
It, and negotiations dragged along without 
result until 1882, when Venezuela concluded 
that the only course open to her wrs arbi- 
tration of the controversy. Before she had 
made any definite proposition. ho»vever. 
Great Britain took the initiative by sug- 
gesting the jnaking of a treaty which 
should determine various other quf*stlons as 
well as that of the disputed boundarj'. The 
result war that a treaty was practically 
agreed upon with the Gladstone Govern- 
ment in IS80 contairiing a general arbitra- 
tion clause under which the parties might 
have submitted the boundary dispute to the 
decision of a third power or of several 

Before the actual signing of the treaty, 
however, the Administration of Mr. Glad- 
stone was supeineded by that of Ix)rd Salis- 
bury, which declined to accede to the arbi- 
tration clause of the treaty, notwithstand- 
ing the reasonable expectations of Vene- 
zuela to the contrary, based upon the 
Premier's emphatic rieclaration in the House 
of Lords that no serious Government would 
think of not respo^Ting the en^gements 
of its predeces-3or. Since then Venezuela 
on the one side has been offering and call- 
ing for arbitration, while Great Britain on 
the other has responded by insisting upon 
the condition that any arbitration should 
relate only to such of the disputed territory 
as lies west of a line designated by herself. 
As this condition seemed inadmissible to 
Venezuela, and as, while the negotiations 



were pending, new appropriations of what 
Is claimed to be Venezuelan territory con- 
tinued to be made, Venezuela In 1887 sus- 
pended diplomatic relations with Great Brit- 
ain, protesting " before her British Majes- 
ty's Government, before all civilized na.- 
tions, and before the world In general, 
against the acts of spoliation committed to 
her detriment by the Government of Great 
Britain, which she at no time and on no 
account will recognize as capable of alter- 
ing- in the least the rights which she ha3 
inherited from Spain and respecting whicli 
she will ever be wlHIng to submit to the 
decision of a third power.*' 

Diplomatic relations have not since been 
restored, though what Is claimed to be ne^v*- 
and flagrant Britisli aggressions forcecl 
Venezuela to rcscune negotiations on tli» 
boundary question— In 1890, throctgh its Min- 
ister in Paris and a £R>ecta! en^vx)^ on that 
subject, and in 1«)3, through a confldentlal 
agent, Senor Mieltelena. These ii«giytlation%, 
however, met with the fate of other liktt 
previous negotiatiooiSy Great Brttatn refoa- 
ing to arbitrate except as to t&rriioay weait 
of an arbitrary lin« drawn by IxersetL AH 
att€>mpts in that direction deiUtely ter^ 
minated In October, Ism, wb«ii Sejlop 
Michelena filed with the li'oreiipn OiRee tbe 
following declaration; 

" I perform a most strict duty in raisin^^ 
again, in the name of the Govercunent ^x 
Venezuela, a moat solemn protest against 
the proceedings of the Colony of Britisli 
Guiana, constituting encroaclmiMits u^oon 
the territory of the republic, and against 
the declaration contained In y>0xiT Excel- 
lency's communication that bar Britannio 
Majesty's GovemiDent considers that part 
of the territory as pertaining to Britisb 
Guiana^ and admits no claim to it on the 
part of Venezn^a. In support of this pro- 
test I reproduce all the arguments irresented 
to your Excellency in my note of the V&tli 
of last September and those which have 
been exhibited by the Government of Vene- 
zuela on the various occasions they have 
raised the same protest. 

" I lay on her Britannic Majesty's Goverrt- 
ment the entire responaibllity of the in- 
cidents that may arise in the future from 
the necessity to which Venezuela las been, 
driven to optx^se by all x>ossfble means the 
dispossKNcslo'n of a part of her territory, 
for by disregarding her just represent atUm 
to put an end to this violent state of af- 
fairs throusrh the decision of arbiters her 
Majesty's Government ignores her rights 
and Imposes upon her the painful thou^^ 
peremptory duty of providing for her own 
legitimate defense." 

To the torritorial controversy between 
Great Britain and the Republie of A^eneKS*- 
ela, thus briefly outlined, the Undtted States 
has not been, and, indeed, in view of its 
trad5i>nal policy, could not be tudlfferent. 
The note to the British Foreign Ofl!ice by 
which Venezuela opened negotiations tit 
1876 was at once communicated to this Gov- 
ernment, In January, 1881, a letter of the 
Ven;?zuelan Minister at Wttshington. re- 
specting certain alleged demonstrations at. 
the mouth of the Orinoco, was thus an- 
swered by Mr. Evarts. then Secretary of 
State: 

*• In reply I have to inform you that In 
view of the deep interest which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States takes in alS 
transactions tending to attempted encroach- 
ments of foreign powers upon the ierrltory 
of any of the republics of this continent 
this Government could not lodfc with te- 
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dtlTerence to the forcible acctuisition of such 
territory by Engrland if the mission of the 
vessels now at the mouth of the Orinoco 
should be found to be for that end. This 
Government awaits* therefore, with natural 
concern the more particular statements 
promised by the Government of Venezuela, 
which it hopes will not be long delayed." 

In the February following Mr. Evarts 
wrote again on the same subject, as fol- 
lo\7s * 

" Referring to your note of the 21st of De- 
cember last, touching the operations of cer- 
tain British war vessels in and near the 
znouth of the Orinoco River, and to my 
reply thereto, of the 3tst ult., as well as to 
the recent occasions in which the subject 
has been mentioned in our conferences con- 
cerning the business of your mission, I take 
it to be fitting now at the close of my In- 
cumbency of the office I hold to advert to 
the interest with which the Government of 
the United States cannot fail to regard any 
such purpose with respect to the control 
of American territory as is stated to be 
contemplated by the Government of Great 
Britain, and to express my regret that 
the further information promised in your 
note with regard to such designs had not 
reached me in season to receive the at- 
tention which, notwithstanding the severe 
pressure of public business at the end of an 
administrative term, I should have taken 
pleasure in bestowing upon it. I doubt not, 
however, that your representations in ful- 
fillment of the awaited additional orders of 
your Government will ' have like earnest 
and solicitous consideration at the hands of 
my successor." - , 

In November, 1882, the then state of ne- 
grotiations with Great Britain together with 
a copy of an intended note suggesting re- 
course to arbitration, was communicated 
to the Secretary of State by the President 
of Venezuela with the expression of the 
hope that the United States would give 
him its opinion and advice and such sup- 
port as it deemed possible to offer Venezuela 
In order that justice should be done her. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen replied in a dispatch to 
the United States Minister at Caracas as 
follows : 

•* This Government has already expressed 
its view that arbitration of such disputes 
is a convenient resort In the case of failure 
to come to a mutual understanding, and 
Intimated its willingness, if Venezuela 
should so desire, to propose to Great Britain 
such a mode of settlement. It is felt 'that 
the tender of good oflices would not be so 
profitable If the United States were to ap- 
proach Great Britain as the advocate of 
an3' prejudiced solution in favor of Vene- 
zuela. So far as the United States can 
•counsel and assist Venezuela it believes it 
best to confine its reply to the renewal of 
the suggestion of arbitration and the offer 
of all its good oflftces in that direction. This 
suggestion Is the more easily made, since it 
appears, from the instruction sent by Sefior 
Seljas to the Venezuelan Minister in Lon- 
don on the same 15th of July. 18S2. that the 
President of Venezuela proposed to the 
British Government the submission of the 
dispute to arbitration by a third power. 

" You will take an early occasion to pre- 
sent the foregoing considerations to Sefior 
Seijas, saying to him that, while trusting 
that the direct proposal for arbitration al- 
ready made to Great Britain may bear good 
fruit, (If, indeed, it has not already *ione so 
toy its acceptance in principle,) the Govern- 



ment of the United States will cheerfullv 
lend any needful aid to press upon Great 
Britain in a friendly way the proposition 
so made, and at the same time you will 
say to Sefior Seljas (in personal confidence, 
and not with the formality of a writtwi 
communication) that the United States, 
while advocating strongly the recourse of 
arbitration for the adjustment of interna- 
tional disputes affecting the States of 
America, does not seek to put Itself for- 
ward as their arbiter; that, viewing all 
such questions impartially and with no 
intent or desiro to prejudge their merits, 
the United States will not refuse its ar- 
bitration if asked by both parties, and that, 
regarding all such questions as essentially 
and distinctively American, the Unltetl 
States would always prefer to see such con- 
tentions adjusted through the arbitrament 
of an American rather, than an European 
power." 

In 18^ Gen. Guzman Blanco, the Ven- 
ezuelan Minister to England, appointed with 
special reference to pending negotiations for 
a general treaty with Great Britain, vis- 
ited Washington on his way to London, 
and, after several conferences with the 
Secretary of* State respecting the objects 
of his mission, was thus commended to the 
good ofiices of Mr. Lowell, our Minister at 
St. James's: 

" It will necessarily be somewhat within 
your discretion how far your good offices 
may be profitably employed with her 
, Majesty's Government to these ends, and 
*at any rate you may take proper occasion 
to let Lord Granville know that we are not 
without concern as to whatever may affect 
the interests of a sister republic of the 
American continent and its position in the 
family of nations. 

*' If Gen. Blanco should apply to you 
for advice or assistance in realizing the 
purposes of his mission you will show him 
proper consideration, and, without commit- 
ting the United States to any determinate 
political solution, you will endeavor to carry 
out the views of this instruction." 

The progress of Gen. Guzman's negotia- 
tions did not fail to be observed by this 
Government, and in December, 188(>, with 
a view to preventing the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations— which actually took place 
in February following— the then Secretary 
of State, Mr. Baj'-ard, instructed our Min- 
ister to Great Britain to tender the arbitra- 
tion of the United States, in the following 
terms: 

" It. does not appear that at any time 
heretofore the good offices of tliis Govern- 
ment have been actually tendered to avert 
a rupture between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela. As intimated in my No. 58, our in- 
action in this regard would seem to be due 
to the reluctance of Venezuela to have the 
Government of the T'^nited States take any 
step? having relation to the action of the 
British Government which might, in appear- 
ance even, prejudice the resort to further 
arbitration or mediation which Venezuela 
desired. Nevertheless, the records abun- 
dantly testify our friendly concern in the 
adjustmer.t of the dispute, and the Intelli- 
gence now received warrants me in ten- 
dering through you to her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment the good oflices of the United 
States to promote an amicable settlement 
of the respective claims of Great Britain 
and Venezuela In the premises. 

•' As proof of the impartiality with which 
we view the question, we offer our arbitra- 
tion, if acceptable to both countries. We 
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do this with the less hesitancy as the dis- 
pute turns upon simple and readily ascer- 
tainable historical facts. 

•* Her Majesty's Government will readily 
understand that this attitude of friendly 
neutrality and entire impartiality touching 
the merits of the controversy, consisting 
wholly in a difference of facts between our 
friends and neighbors, is entirely consistent 
and compatible with the sense of responsi- 
bility that rests upon the United States in 
relation to the South American republics. 
The doctrines we announced two genera- 
tions ago, at the instance and with the 
moral support and approval of the British 
Government, have lost none of their force 
or importance in the progress of time, and 
the Governments of Great Britain ajid the 
United States are equally interested in con- 
serving a status the wisdom of which ' has 
been demonstrated by the experience of 
more than half a century. 

" It is proper therefore that you should 
convey to Lord Iddesleigh, In such suf- 
ficiently guarded terms as your discretion 
may dictate, the satisfaction that would be 
felt by the Government of the United States 
In perceiving that its wishes in this regard 
were permitted to have influence with her 
Majesty's Government." 

This offer of mediation was declined by 
Great Britain, with the statement that a 
similar offer had already been received from 
another quarter, and that the Queen's Gov- 
ernment were still not without hope of a set- 
tlement by direct diplomatic negotiations. 
In February, 1888, having been informed* 
that the Governor of British Guiana had 
by formal decree laid claim to the territory 
traversed by the route of a proposed rail- 
way from Ciudad Bolivar to Guacipati, Mr. 
Bayard addressed a note to our Minister to 
England, from which the following extracts 
are taken: 

" The claim now stated to have been put 
forth by the authorities of British Guiana 
necessarily gives rise to grave disquietude, 
and creates an apprehension that the ter- 
ritorial claim does not follow historical 
traditions or evidence, but is apparently in- 
definite. At no time hitherto does it ap- 
pear that the district of which Guacipati 
is the centre has been claimed as British 
territory, or that such jurisdiction has ever 
been asserted over its inahibtants, and If the 
reported decree of the Governor of British 
Guiana be indeed genuine it is not apparent 
how any line of railway from Ciudad Boli- 
C«.r to Guacipati could enter or traverse 
territory within the control of Great 
Britain. 

•• It is true that the line claimed by Great 
Britain as the western boundary of British 
Guiana is uncertain and vague. It is only 
necessary to examine the British Colonial 
Office List for a few years back to perceive 
this. In the issue for 1877, for instance, the 
line runs nearly southwardly from the 
mouth of the Amacuro to the junction of 
the Cotlnga and Takutu Rivers. In the 
Issue of 1887, ten years later, it makes a 
wide dfitour to the westward, following the 
Yuruari. Guacipati lies considerably to the 
westward of the line officially claimed in 
1887, and it may perhaps be instructive to 
compare with it the map which doubtless 
will be found In the Colonial Office List for 
the present year. 

•• It may be well for you to express anew 
to Lord Salisbury the great gratification it 
would afford this Government to see the 
Venezuelan dispute amicably and honorably 
nettled by arbitration or otherwise, and our 



readiness to do anything we properly can 
to assist to that end. 

" In the course of your conversation yon 
may refer to the publication in The Lon- 
don Financier of Jan. 24, (a copy of which 
you can procure and exhibit to Ix)rd Sails- 
. bury,) and express apprehension lest the 
widening pretensions of British Guiana to 
possess territory over which Venezuela's 
jurisdiction has never heretofore been dis- 
puted may not diminish the chances for a 
practical settlement. 

" If, indeed, it should appear that there 
is no fixed limit to the British boundary 
claim, our good disposition to aid in a .«-et- 
tlement might not only be defeated, but be 
obliged to give place to a feeling of grave 
concern." 

In 1889, information having been received 
that Barima, at the mouth of the Orinoco, 
had been declared a British port, Mr. 
Blaine, then Secretary of State, authorized 
Mr. White to confer with Lord Salisbury 
for the re-establish men t of diplomatic re- 
lations between Great Britain and Venezue- 
la on the basis of a temporary restoration 
of the status quo, and May 1 and May 6, 
1890, sent the following telegrams to our 
Minister to England. Mr. Lincoln: (May 1, 
loDOi) 

•* Mr. Lincoln is instructed to use his good 
offices with Lord Salisbury to bring about 
the resumption of diplomatic intercourse 
between Great Britain and Venezuela as a 
preliminary step toward the settlement of 
the boundary dispute by arbitration. The 
joint proposals of Great Britain and the 
United States toward Portugal, which have 
just been brought about, would seem to 
make the present time propitious for sub- 
mitting this question to an international 
arbitration. He is requested to propose to 
Lord Salisbury, with a view to an accom- 
modation, that an Informal conference be 
had in Washington or in London of repre- 
sentatives of the three powers. In stich 
conference the position of the United States 
is one solely of impartial friendship toward 
both litigants." 

(May a, 1890:) 

** It is nevertheless desired that you shall 
do all you can consistently with our atti- 
tude of impartial friendship to Induce some 
accord between the contestants by which 
the merits of the controversy may be 
fairly ascertained and the rights of each, 
party justly confirmed. The neutral posi- 
tion of this Government does not comport 
with any expression of opinion on the part 
of this department as to what these rights 
are, but It Is confident that the shifting 
footing on which the British boundary ques- 
tion has rested for several years past is an 
obstacle to such a correct appreciation of 
the nature and grounds of her claim as 
would alone warrant the formation of any 
opinion." 

In the course of the same year, 1890, 
Venezuela sent to London a special envoy 
to bring about the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Great Britain through the 
good offices of the United States Minister. 
But the mission failed because a condition 
of such resumption, steadily adhered to by 
Venezuela, was the reference of the bound- 
ary dispute to arbitration. Since the close 
of the negotiations Initiated by Sefior Miche- 
lena in 1893 Venezuela has repeatedly 
brought the controversy to the notice of the 
United States, has insisted upon its im- 
portance to the United States as w^U as 
to Venezuela, has represented it to have 
reached an acute stage— making definitt 
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action by the United States Imperative— 
and has not ceased to solicit the services 
and support of the United States in aid of 
Its final adjustment. These appeals have not 
been received with indiiterence, and our 
Ambassador to Great • Britain has been 
uniformly instructed to exert all his in- 
ftuence in the direction of the re-establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between- Great 
Britain and Venezuela and in favor of arbi- 
tration of the boundary controversy. The 
Secretary of State in a comunication to 
Mr. Bayard, bearing date July 13, 1894, used 
the following: language: 

" The President is inspired by a desire for 
a peaceable and honorable settlement of 
the existing difficulties between an American 
State and a powerful transatlantic nation, 
and would be glad to see the re-establish- 
ment of such diplomatic relations between 
them as would promote that end. 

"I can discern but two equitable solu- 
tions of the present controversy. One Is 
the arbitral determination of the rights of 
the disputants as the respective successors 
to the hiptorical rights of Holland and 
Spain over the region in question. The 
other is to create a new boundary line in 
accordance with the dictates of mutual 
expediency and consideration. The two 
Governments having so far been unable to 
agree on a conventional line, the consistent 
and conspicuous advocacy by the United 
States and England of the principle of ar- 
Wtration and their recourse thereto in set- 
tlement of important questions arising be- 
tween them, makes such a mode of adjust- 
ment especially appropriate in the present 
Instance, and this Government will gladly 
c^o what it can to further a determination 
in that sense. ' 

Subsequent communications to Mr. Bay- 
ard direct him to ascertain whether a Min- 
ister from Venezuela would be received by 
Great Britain. In the annual message to 
Congress, of Dec. 3 last, the President used 
the following language: 

" The boundary of British Guiana still 
remains in dispute between Great Britain 
and Venezuela. Believing that its early 
settlement, on some just basis alike honor- 
able to both parties, Is in the line of our 
established policy to remove from this 
hemisphere all causes of difference with 
powers beyond the sea, I shall renew the 
efforts heretofore made to bring about a 
restoration of diplomatic relations between 
the disputants,* and to induce a reference 
to arbitration, a resort which Great Britain 
BO conspicuously favors in principle and 
respects in practice and which is earnestly 
sought by her weaker adversary." 

And Feb. 22, 1895, a joint resolution of 
Congress declared: 

■' That the President's suggestion ♦ • ♦ 
that Great Britain and Venezuela refer 
their dispute as to boundaries to friendly 
arbitration be earnestly recommended, to 
the favorable consideiution of both parties 
in interest." 

The important fea*ures of the existing 
situation, as shown by the foregoing re- 
cital, may be briefly stated. 

1. The title to territory of indefinite 
but confessedly very large extent is In 
dispute between Great Britain on the one 
hand and the South American Bepublic of 
Venezuela on the other. 

2. The aispai-ity in the strength of the 
claimants is such that Venezuela can hope 
to establish her claim only through peace- 
ful methods— through an agreement with 



her adversary either upon the subject itself 
or upon an arbitration. 

3. The controversy, with varying olaima 
on the part of Great Britain, has existed 
for more than half a century, during which 
period many earnest and persistent efforts 
of Venezuela to establish a boundary by 
agreement have proved unsuccessful. 

4. The futility of the endeavor to obtain 
a conventional line being recognized, Vene- 
zuela for a quarter of a century has asked 
and striven fo» arbitration. 

5. Great Britain, however, has always and 
continuously refused to arbitrate, except * 
upon the condition of a renunciation of a 
large part of the Venezuelan claim and of 
a concession to herself of a large share of 
the territory in controversy. 

6. By the frequent interposition of its 
good offices at the Instance of Venezuela, 
by constantly urging and promoting the 
restoration of diplomatic relations between 
the two countries, by pressing for arbitra- 
tion of the disputed boundary, by offering^ 
to act as arbitrator, by expressing its grave 
concern whenever new alleged instances of 
British aggression upon Venezuelan terri- 
tory have been brought to its notice, the' 
Government of the United States has made 
it clear to Great Britain and to the world 
that the controversy is one in which both 
its honor and its interests are involved and 
the continunace of which it cannot regard 
with Indiflference. 

The accuracy of the foregoing analysis of 
the existing status cannot, it Is believed, 
be challenged. It shows that status to be 
such that those charged with the interests 
of the United States are now forced to 
determine exactly what those interests are 
and what course of action they require. 
It compels them to decide to what extent, 
if any, the United States may and should 
intervene in a controversy between and 
primarily concerning only Great Britain 
and Venezuela, and to decide how far it is 
bound to see that the Integrity of Vene- 
zuelan territory is not impaired by the 
pretensions of its powerful antagonist. Are 
any such right and duty devolved upon the 
United States? If not, the United States 
has already done all, if not more than all, 
that a purely sentimental interest in the 
affairs of the two countries justifies, and to 
push its Interposition further would be un- 
becoming and undignifled, and might well 
subject it to the charge of impertinent In- 
termeddling with affairs with which it has 
no rightful concern. On the other hand, if 
any such right and duty exist, their due 
exercise and discharge will not permit of 
any action that shall not be efficient and 
that, if the power of the United States ji 
adequate, shall not result in the accom- 
plishment of the end in view. The question 
thus presented, as a matter of principle, 
and regard being had to the settled Na- 
tional policy, does not seem difficult of so- 
lution. Yet the momentous practical con- 
sequences dependent upon its determina- 
tion require that it should be carefully 
considered and that the grounds of the con- 
clusion arrived at should be fully and 
frankly stated. 

That there are circumstances under which 
a nation may justly interpose in a con- 
troversy to v/hich two or more other nations 
are the direct and immediate parties is ao 
admitted canon of International law. The 
doctrine is ordinarily expressed in terms of 
the most general character, and is perhaps 
incapable of more spvCiflc statement. It Is 
declared in substance that a nation may 
avail itself of this right whenever what 
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Is done or proposed by any of the jiarties 
primarily concerned is a serious and direct 
menace to its own integrity, tranquillity, 
or welfare. ITie propriety of the rule, when 
applied in grood faith, will not be ques- 
tioned in any quarter. On the other hand, 
it is an inevitable, thougrh unfortunate, con- 
sequence of the wide scope of the rule that 
it has only too often been made a cloak 
for schemes of wanton spoliation and ag- 
grandizement. We are concerned at this 
time, however, not so much with the gen- 
eral rule as with a form of it which is pe- 
culiarly and distinctively American. Wash- 
ington, in the solemn admonitions of the 
farewell address, explicitly warned his 
countrymen against entanglements with the 
I)olitics or tho controversies of Suropean 
powers. 

" Europe," he said, " has a set of primary 
Interests which to us have none or a very 
remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes 
of which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be un- 
wise in us to implicate ourselves by artifi- 
cial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her 
politics or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities. 
Our detached and distant situation invites 
and enables us to pursue a different course." 

During the Administration of President 
Monroe this doctrine of the farewell ad- 
dress was first considered in all its as- 
pects and with a view to all its practical 
consequences. The farewell address, while 
it took America out of • the field of Eu- 
ropean politics, was silent as to the part 
Europe might be permitted to play in Amer- 
ica. Doubtless it was thought the latest 
addition to the family of nations should 
not make haste to prescribe rules for the 
guidance of its older members, and the ex- 
pediency and propriety of serving the pow- 
ers of Europe with notice of a complete 
and distinctive American policy excluding 
them from interference with American pol- 
itical affairs might well seem dubious to 
a generation to whom the French alliance, 
with its manifold advantages to the cause 
ot American independence, was fresh in 

mind. 

Twenty years later, however, the situation 
had changed. The lately bom nation had 

greatly increased in power and resources, 
ad demonstrated its strength on land and 
sea, and as well in the conflicts of arms as 
in the pursuits of peace, and had begun to 
realize the commanding position on this 
Continent, which the character of its peo- 
ple, their free institutions, and their re- 
moteness from the chief scene of European 
contentions combined to give to it. The 
Monroe Administration therefore did not 
hesitate to accept and apply the logic of 
the farewell address by declaring, in effect, 
that American nonintervention in European 
sfCalrs necessarily implied and meant 
European nonintervention in American 
OjQQtJrs. Conceiving unquestionably that 
complete European noninterference in 
American concerns would be cheaply pur- 
chased by complete American noninter- 
ference in European concerns, President 
Monroe, in the celebrated message of Dec. 
2. 1823, used the following language: 

"In the wars of the European powers in 
matters relating to themselves we have 
ne^er taken any part, nor does it comport 
•with our policy to do so. It is only when 
our rights are invaded or seriously menaced 
that we resent injuries or make prepara- 
tions for our defense. With the move- 



ments In this hemisphere we are, of neces- 
sity, more immediately connected, and by 
causes which must be obvious to all en- 
lightened and inwartial observers. The po- 
litical system of the allied powers is es- 
sentially different in this respect from 
that of America. This difference pro- 
ceeds from that which exists in their re- 
spective Governments. And to the defense 
of our own, which has been achieved by 
the loss of so much blood and treasure, and 
matured by the wisdom of oiir most 
enlightened citizens, and under which we 
have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole 
Nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, 
to candor and to the amicable relations ex- 
isting between the "United States and those 
powers to declare that we should consider 
any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. 

" With the existing colonies or depend- 
encies of any European power we have not 
interfered and shall not Interfere. But with 
the Grovernments who have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great considera- 
tion and on just principles, acknowledged, 
we could not view any Interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling 
in any other manner their destiny, oy any 
European i>ower, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion toward the United States. * • * Our 
policy in regard to Europe, which was^ 
adopted at an early stage of the war^ 
which have so long agitated that quarter of 
the globe, nevertheless remains the same, 
which is, not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its powers; to consider 
the Government de facto as the legitimate 
Government for us; to cultivate friendly re- 
lations with it, and to preserve those re- 
lations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, 
meeting, in all instances, the just claims of 
every power, submitting to injuries from 
none. But in regard to these continents, 
circumstances are eminently and conspicu- 
ously different. It Is impossible that the 
allied powers should extend their political 
system to any portion of either continent 
without endangering our peace and happi- 
ness; nor can any one believe that our 
Southern brethren, if left to themselves, 
would adopt it of their own accord. It is 
equally impossible, therefore, that we should 
behold such interposition, in any form, with 
indifference." 

The Monroe Administration, however, did 
not content itself with formulating a correct 
rule for the regulation of the relations be- 
tween Euroi)e and America. It aimed at 
also securing the practical benefits to re- 
sult from the application of the rule. 
Hence the message just quoted de- 
clared that the American continents 
were fully occupied and were not the 
subjects for future colonization by Euro- 
pean powers. To this spirit and this pur^ 
pose also are to be attributed the passages 
of the same message which treat any in- 
fringement of the rule against interference 
in American affairs on the part of the pow- 
ers of Europe as an act of unfriendliness 
to the United States. It was realized that 
it was futile to lay down such a rule unless 
its observance could be enforced. It wag 
manifest that the United States was the 
only power in this hemisphere capable of 
enforcing it. It was therefore courageously 
declared not merely that Europe ought not 
to Interfere in American affairs, but that 
any European power doing so would be re- 
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garded as antagonizingr the interests and 
invttlng the opposition of the United States. 

That America is in no part open to colo- 
nization, thougrh the proposition was not 
universally admitted at the time of its 
first enunciation, has long been universally 
con'ceded. We are now concerned, there- 
fore, only with that other practical ap- 
plication of the Monroe doctrine, the disre- 
gard of which by a European power Is 
to be deemed an act of unfriendliness to- 
ward the United States. The precise scope 
and Hmitations of this rule cannot be loo 
clearly apprehended. It does not establish 
any general protectorate by the United 
States over other American States. It does 
not relieve any American State from its 
obligations as fixed by international law, 
nor prevent any European power directly 
Interested from enforcing such obligations 
or from inflicting merited punishment for 
the breach of them. It does not contemplate 
any interference in the internal affairs of 
any American State or in the relations be- 
tween it and other American States. « 
does not justify any attempt on oui* part 
to change the established form of govern- 
ment of any American State or to prevent 
the people of such State from altering that 
form according to their own will and-pleas- 
ure. The rule in question has ^ut a single 
purpose and object. It is that no Eu- 
ropean power or combination of European 
powers shall forcibly deprive an American 
State of the right and power of self-gov- 
ernment and of shaping for itself its own 
political fortunes and destinies. 

That the rule thus defined has been the 
accepted public law of this country ever 
since its promalgtttion cannot fairly be de- 
nied. Its p-ronouncement by the Monroe 
Administration at that particular time was 
unquestionably due to the inspiration of 
Great Britain, who at once gave to it an 
open and unqualified adhesion which has 
never been withdrawn. But the rule was 
decided upon and formulated by the Mon- 
roe Administration as a distinctively Amer- 
ican doctrine of great import to the safety 
and 'welfare of the United States, after 
the most careful consideration by a Cabi- 
net which numbered among its members 
John Quincy Adams» Calhoun, Crawford, 
and Wirt, and which, before acting, took 
both Jefferson and Madison into its coun- 
sels. Its promulgation was received with 
acQiaim by the entire people of the coun- 
tryj irrespective of party. Three years aft- 
er, Webster declared that the doctrine 
involved the honor «f the country. " I 
look upon it," he said, " as part of Its 
treasures of reputation, and for one I in- 
tend to guard it," and he added: 

•• I look on the message of December, 
1823, as forming a bright page in our his- 
tory. I will help neither to erase it nor- 
to tear it out; nor shall It be by any act 
of mine blurred or blotted. It did honor to 
the sagacity of the Grovemment, and I will 
not diminish that honor." 

Though the rule thus highly eulogized by 
Webster has never been formally affirmed 
by Congress, the House in 1864 declared 
against the Mexican monarchy sought to 
be set up by the French as not In acc<»'d 
with the policy of the United States, and in 
1889 the Senate expressed its disapproval 
of the connection of any European power 
with a canal across the isthmus* of Darien 
or Central America. It is manifest that if 
a rule has been openly and uniformly de^ 
dared and acted upon by the Executive 
branch of the Grovemment for more than 



seventy years without express repudiatitMl 
by Congress, it must be conclusively pre- 
sumed to have its sanction. Tet it is cer- 
tainly no more than the exact truth to say 
that every Administration since President 
Monroe's has had occasion, and sohietlmcs 
more occasions than one, to examine and 
consider the Monroe doctrine, and has, la 
each instance, given it en4>hatic indorse-- 
ment. Presidents have dwelt upon it la 
messages to Congress, and Secretaries of 
State have time after time made it the theme 
of diplomatic representation. Nor, if the 
practical results of the rule be sought for, 
is the record either meagre or obscure. 

Its first and Immediate ^ect was. Indeed, 
most momentous and far reaching. It was 
the controlling factor 'in the emancipation 
of South America, and to it the independ- 
ent States which now divide that region 
between them aire largely indebted for their 
very existence. Siiice then the most strik- 
ing single achievement to be credited to 
the rule is the evacuation of Mexico by the 
French upon the termination of the cItJI 
war. But we are also indebted to it for the 
provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
which both neutralized any interoceanie 
canal across Central America and expressly 
excluded Great Britain from occupying tft 
exercising any dominion over any part of 
Central America. It has been used in the 
case of Cuba as If justifying the positnm 
that, while the sovereignty of Spain will be 
respected, the Island will not be permitted 
to become the possession of any other Eo- 
ropean power. It has been influential la. 
bringing about the definite relinquishment 
of any supposed protectorate by Great 
Britain over the Mosquito coast. 

President Polk, in the case of Yucataa 
and the proposed voluntary transfer of that 
country to Great * Britain or Spain, relied 
upon the Monroe doctrine, though perhaM 
erroneously, when he declared in a specfaU 
message to Congress on the subject that 
the United States could not consent to aay 
such transfer. Yet, in somewhat the saiae 
spirit. Secretary Fish affirmed in 1870 that 
President Grant had but followed "the 
teachings of all our history " in declarins 
in his annual message of that year that ea- 
istlng dependencies were no longer regarded 
as subject to tmnsfer from one Eluropeaa 
power to another, and that when the prea- 
ent relation of colonies ceases they arc to 
become independent powers. Another de- 
velopment of the rule, though apparcmtlf 
not necessarily required by either its letter 
or its spirit, is found in the objection to 
arbitration of South American controversica 
by a EiUropean power. American questloiUL 
it is said, are for American decision, and 
on that ground the United States went so tmr 
as to refuse to mediate in the war between 
Chile and Peru jointly with Great Britain 
and France. Finally, on the ground, amoos 
others, that the authority of the Monroe 
doctrine and the prestige of the United 
States as its exponent and sponsor would 
be seriously impaired, Secreary Bayaxd 
strenuously resisted the enforcement of the 
Pelletier claim against Haiti. 

" The United States," he said, " has pro- 
claimed herself the protector of this West- 
ern world, in which she is by far the strooc- 
er power, from the intrusion of European 
sovereignties. She can point with proad 
satisfaction to the fact that over and over 
again has she declared effectively that 
serious indeed would be the conscqucnoai 
if European hostile foot should, wlthoat 
just cause, tread those States in the Nctr 
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tUMBhO would therlal! !x» It becomf 
tha tarrilorLal rights .f the (eeble 
Jthose Statea, jCKardlnK them not mer 
•4!b the eyo of fjie law equal to even the 
WreAtost nt naltonalties. but In vier.' ol her 
iQlfltinctlvc pollcy,=ftB entitled to be resarded 
'Sy bar as tlie objects of a peculiarly graetous 
«are, 1 feel bound to say that If we should 
•anctlon by reprtaaJs In Haiti the ruthless 
ifovaslon of her territory and Inault to her 
•DVerelgnty which the facts now before us 
fljsclose. If we iwprove by solemn Esecu- 
itlve actkiii and XIongreHslonal assent that 
Invasion, It will l>e difficult for us here- 
'dUtor to assent jjhat in .the New World, of 
flrbQse rights we are ths peculiar guardians, 
t^ese lights tiave never been Invaded by 

■The foreBoInc enumeration not only 

■In nucHtion has been affirmed and applied, 
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American politics is to be deprecated^lf, 
as It is to be deprecated, tt should be re- 
sisted and prevented— such resistance and 
prevention must come from the United 
States. They would come from It, of course. 
were it made the point of attack. But if 
they come at all. they must also come from 
It when any other American State Is at- 
tacked, since only the United States laB 
the strength adequate to the exigency, 
la It true, then, that the safety and v '" 



f all liurope were to suddenly flv 
over the fate of Turkey, would it 
preposterous that any Amerlcaii 

hOHld Hnd itseH inextricably In- 

n (he miseries and burdens of the 
If It wore. It would prove to be a 

ihip in the cost and Iosspb of the 
— •' — ' ' ling -benefits. 



, i Independo 

., I State as against i,_^ 

European power as to Justify and require 
the interposition of the United Statea -when- 
ever that Independence Is endangered? The 
question can be candidly answered In but 
one way. The States of America, South aa 
well as North, by geographical proximity, 
by natural sympathy, by similarity of gov- 



alllee. commercially and politically, of the 
United States. To allow the subjugation 
of any of them by a European power ^^, 
at course, to completely reverse that situ- 
ation and slgnlftee the logs of all the ad- 
vantages Incident to their natural relations 
to UB. But that Is not all. The people ot 
the United States have a vital Interest In 
the cause of popular self-government. They 
have secured the right for themselves and 
their posterity at the cost of Inflnito 
blood and treasure. They have realised end 

career uneiampled In point ot National 

SreatnesB or Individual felicity. They be- 
eve It to be for the healing of all nations, 
and" that civilization must either :idvance 



curtailed. Imbued with thes 

_.._ people of the United Statea 

ml^ht not ImpoBsibly bo wrought up to av 
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light 

highly V --- 

mankind. But the age of the Crusades has 
passed, and they are content with such nor 
sertlon and defense of the right of popular 
self-government as their own security iinil 
welfhj-e demand. It Is In that view n>or9 
than in any other that they believe it not t» 
be tolerated that the political coui.ol of on 
American State shall be forcibly nKHumei] 
by a European power. 

The mischiefs apprehended from Buch a, 
source are none the less real because not 
Immediately Imminent In .any specific case, 
and are none the less to be guarded against 
bocaiise the combination of circumstances 
that win bring them upon us cannot ba 
predicted. The civilized Slates of Christoa- 
dom deal with each olher on substanClall/ 
the same principles that regulate the oon.- 
duct of Individuals. The greater the enllght- 

celves that its permanent Interests rcquirp 
it to be governed by the Immutable prin.- 
ciples of right and Justice. Bach, never- 
theless, is only too liable to succumb to tha 
temptations oITered by seeming special oii- 
pdrmnltics for its own aggrandisement, and 



each would rashly imperil its own safety 
were it not to remember that for the re- 
gard and respect of other States it must 
be largely dependent upon its own strengrth 
and power. To-day the United States is 

f»ractically sovereign on this continent, and 
ts fiat is law upon the subjects to which 
it confines its interposition. Why 7 It is 
not because of the pure friendship or good- 
will felt for it. It is not simply by reason 
of Its high characipr as a civilized State, 
nor because wisdom and Justice and equity 
are the invariable characteristics of the 
dealings of the United States. It is be- 
cause, in addition to all other grounds, its 
infinite resources, combined with its isolated 
I^osition, render it master of the situation 
and practically Invulnerable as agamst any 
or all other powers. 

An the advantagres of this superiority are 
at once imperiled if the principle be ad- 
mitted that European powers may convert 
American States into colonies or provinces 
of their own. The principle would be ea- 
gerly availed of, and every power doing so 
would immediately acquire a base of mill- 
taiT operations against us. What one power 
was permitted to do could not be denied 
to another, and it is not inconceivable that 
the struggle now groing on for the acquisi- 
tion of Africa might be transferred to 
South America^ If it were, the weaker 
countries would unquestionably be soon 
absorbed, while the ultimate result might 
be the partition of all South America be- 
tween the various European powers. The 
disastrous consequences to the United 
States of sucdji a condition of things are 
obvious. The loss of prestige, of authority, 
and of weiglit in the councils of the family 
of. nations would be among the least of 
them. Our only real rivals in peace as well 
as enemies in war would be found located 
at our y<}"rv doors.. Thus far in our history 
w? have been spared the burdens and evils 
-of immense standing armies, and all the 
other accessories of huge warlike estab- 
lishments, and the exemption has largely 
contributed t<^ our National greatness and 
W^lth, as well as to the happiness of every 
citizen. But, with the powers of Europe 
permanently encamped on American soil, 
the ideal conditions we have thus far en- 
joyed cannot be expected to continue. We, 
too, must be armed to the teeth' we, too, 
must convert the fl^ow«r of our male popula* 
tjhon into soldiers and sailors, and by with* 
drawing them from th^ various pursuits oC 
p'^a/ceful mdustry we, too, must practically 
a&aihilate a large siiare of the productive 
esergy of the Ration. 

flow a greater caiafnity than this could 
overtake us H is difficult to see. Nor are 
our just apprehensions to be allayed by 
suggestions of the friendliness of European 
powers— of their good-Will toward us — of 
theijp disposition, should they be our nel^» 
l^ors, to dwell with ua in peace and har* 
mony, Thb people oc the United States 
liave learned in the school of experience 
to what extent the relations of States^ to 
each other depend not upon sentiment or 
pfinciple, but upon selfish interest They 
will not scon forget, that, in their hour of 
distress, all their anxieties and burdens 
•y^ere aggravated by the possibility of de- 
monstrations against their National life on 
the part of powers with whom they bad 
Jong maintained the most harmonious rela-o 
tions. They have yet in mind that France 
aaieed upon the apparent opportunity of ouf 
civil war te set up a monarvchy in the ad* 
ioining State of Mexico. They realise that 



had France and Great Britain held Impor- 
tant South American possessions to work 
from and to benefit, the temptation to de- 
stroy the predom.lnance of the great Re- 
public in this hemisphere by furthering its 
dismemberment might have been irresist- 
ible. From that grave peril they have 
been saved in the past and may be saved 
again in the future through the operation 
of the sure but silent force of the doctrine 
proclaimed by President Monroe, To aban- 
don it, on the one hand, disregarding both 
the logic of the situation and the facts of 
our past experience, would be to renounce 
a policy which has proved both an easy de- 
fense against foreign aggression and a pro- 
lific source of internal progress and pros- 
perity. 

There Is, then, a doctrine of American 
public law, well founded in principle and 
abundantly sanctioned by precedent, which 
entitles and requires the United States to 
treat as an' injury to itself the forcible as- 
sumption by an European power ol political 
control over an American State. The ap- 
plication of th« doctrine to the boundary 
dispute between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela remains to be made and presents no 
real diflaculty. Though the dispute relates 
to a boundary line, yet. as it is between 
States, it 'necessarily imports political con- 
trol to be lost by one party and gained by 
the other.' The political control at stake, 
too, Is of no niftan importance, but concerns 
a domain of great extent— the British claim 
it Will be remembered, apparently expanded 
in two years some 33,000 squar* miles— anoL 
if it also directly involves the command of 
the mouth of the Orinoco, is of immense 
consequence in connection with the whole 
river navigation of the interior of South 
Africa, It has been intimated. Indeed, that 
in respect of these South American posses- 
sions Great Britain is herself an American 
State like any other, so that a controversy 
between her and Venezuela is to be settled 
between themsehrbes as if it were between 
Venezuela and Brazil or between Venezuela 
and Colombia, ^nd docs not call for or jus- 
tify United States intervention. If this 
view be tenable *it all, the logical sequence 

* Great' Britain as a South American Stf^t* 
1$ to be entirely difCerentiated from Great 
Britain generally, and if the boundary ques- 
tion cannot be settled otherwise than by 
force, British Guiana, with her own inde- 
pendent resoufces, and not those of xnB 
British Empire, should be left to settle th* 
matter with Venezuela, an arrangement 
which very possibly Venezuela mlfnt BOt 
object to. But the proposition that a Eu. 
ropean power with an American depend* 
ency is, for the purpo««« of the Monro« 
doctrine, to be classed not as a European, 
but as an American State will not admit of 
serious discussion. If it were to be adopted, 
the Monroe doctrine would be too valueles** 
to be worth asserting. Not only would 
every European power now haying a South 
American colony be enabled to extend Mn 
possessions on this continent indefinitely, but 
any other European power might also do 
the same by first taking pains to procure 
a fraction of South American soil by vol- 
untary cession. 

The declaration of the Monroe messagje— 
that existing colonies or dependencies of 
a European power would not be interfered 
with by the United States— means colonie«» 
or dependencies then existing, with theif 
limits as then existing. So it has beeft 
Invariably construed, and so it Piust cofl* 
tinue to be construed unless it is to be de» 
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prfreA of all vital force. Great Britain can 
not be deemed a South American State 
within the purview of the Monroe doctrine, 
nor, if she is appropriating: Venezuelan ter- 
ritory, is it material that she does so by 
advancinsT the frontier of an old colon/ 
instead of by the planting of a new colony. 
The difference is matter of form and not 
of substance, and the doctrine, if pertinent 
in the one case, must be in the other also. 
It is not admitted, however, and therefore 
can not be assumed, that Great Britain is 
In fact usurping: dominion over Venezuelan 
territory. While Venezuela charges such 
usurpation, Great Britain denies it, and 
the United States, until the merits are au- 
thoritatively ascertained, can take sldss 
with neither. But while this is so— while 
the United States may not, under existing 
circumstances, at least, take upon itself to 
say which of the two parties is right and 
which wrong— it is certainly within its right 
to demand that the truth shall be ascer- 
tained. Being entitled to resent and resist 
any sequestration of Venezuelan soil by 
Great Britain, it Is necessarily entitled to 
know whether such sequestration has oc- 
curred or is now going on. Otherwise, if 
the United States is without the right to 
know and have it determined whether 
there is or is not British aggression upon 
Venezuelan territory, its right to protest 
against or repel such aggression may be 
dismissed from consideration. 

The right to act upon a fact the existence 
of which tliere is no right to have ascer- 
tained is simply illusory. It uelng clear, 
therefore, that the United States may legit- 
imately insist upon the merits of the boun- 
dary question being determined, it is equal- 
ly clear that there is but one feasible mode 
of determining them, viz., peaceful arbitra- 
tion. The impracticability of any conven- 
tional adjustment has been often and thor- 
oughly demonstrated. Even more Impossible 
of consideration is an appeal to arms— a 
mode of settling national pretensions un- 
happily not yet wholly obsolete. If, how- 
ever, it were not condemnable as a relic of 
barbarism and ^ crime in Itself, so cne-sided 
a contest could not be invited nor even ac- 
cepted by Great Britain withoit distinct 
disparagement to her character as a civil- 
ized State. Great Britain, however, as- 
sumes no such attitude. On the contrary, 
she both admits that there is a contro- 
versy, and that arbitrat'.on should be re- 
sorted to for its adjustment. But, while up 
to that point her attitude leaves nothing to 
be desired, its practical effect is completely 
nullified by her insistence that the submis- 
sion shall cover but a part of the contro- 
versy—that, as a condition of arbitrat- 
ing her right to a part of the disputed terri- 
tory, the remainder shall be turned over to 
her. If it were possible to point to a boun- 
dary which both parties had ever agreed 
or assumed to be such either expressly or 
tacitly, the demand that territory conceded 
by such line to British Guiana should be 
held not to be In dispute might rest upon 
a reasonable basis. But there is no puch 
line. The territory which Great Britain In- 
sists shall be ceded to her as a condition of 
arbitrating her claim to other territory has 
never been admitted to belong to her. It 
has always and consistently been claimed 
by Venezuela. 

Upon what principle— except her feebleness 
as a nation— 4s she to be denied the right of 
having the claim heard and passed upon 
by ain Impartial tribunal? No reason nor 
shadow of reason appears in all the volu- 



minous literature of the subject. " It is to 
be so because I will it to be so" sefeftl* to 
be the only justification Great Britain offers. 
It is, indeed, intimated that the Britisii 
claim to this particular territory rests vepcm 
an cccupaticn which, whether acquiesced in 
or not, has ripened into a perfect title by 
long continuance. But what prescription 
afCecting^ territorial rights can be said to 
exist as between sovereign States? Or, if 
th6re is any, what IS the legitimate conse- 
«iuence? It is not that all arbitration st.ould 
be denied, but only that the submission 
should embrace an a^dditlonal topic, namely, 
the validity of the asserted prescriptive title 
either In point of law or ih point of fact. 
No different restilt follows from the con- 
tention that as a matter of principle Great 
Britain cannot be asked to suomlt and ought 
not to submit to arbitration her political 
and sovereign rights over territory. This 
contention, if applied to the whole or to a 
vital part of the possesions of a rovereign 
State, need not be controverted. To hold 
otherwise might be equivalent to hoMing 
tlmt a sovereign State was bound to arbi- 
trate its very existence. 

But Great Britain has herself shown in 
various instances that the prtn cipl^ has no 
pertinency when either the interests or the 
territorial area involved are not of control- 
ling magnitude, and her loss of them as 
the result of an arbitration cannot appre- 
ciably affect her honor or her power. ThUB 
she has arbitrated the extent of her cok)- 
nial possessions twice with the United 
States, twice with Portugal, and once with 
Germany and perhaps in other Instances. 
The northwest water boundary arbitration 
of 1872 between her and this country is an 
example in point, and well illustrates both 
the effect to be given to long-continued use 
and enjoyment and the fact that a truly 
great power sacrifices neither prestige nor 
aigiiity by reconsidering the most emphatic 
rejection of a proposition when satisfied 
of the obvious and intrinsic justice of the 
case. By the award of the Emperor of 
Germany, the arbitrator in that case, the 
United States acquired San Juan and & 
number of smaller islands near the coast of 
Vancouver as a consequence of the decisioii 
that the term *' the channel which sepa- 
rates the continent from Vancouver isl- 
and," as used in the treaty of Washington 
of 1846, meant the Haro Channel, and not 
the Rosario ChanneL Yet a leading con- 
tention of Great Britain b^ore the arbi- 
trator was thet equity required a judgment 
in her favor because a decision in favor of 
the United States would deprive British 
subjects of rights of navigation of which 
they had had the habitual enjoyment from 
the time when the Rosario Strait was first 
explored and surveyed in 1798. So, though 
by virtue of the award the United States 
acquired San Juan and the other Islands 
of the group tc which it belongs, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary had in 18S9 Instructed 
the British Minister at Washington as foi- 
lowsi 

** Her Majesty's Government nmst, there- 
fore» under any circumstances* maintain 
the right of the British Crown to the Isl- 
and of San Juan. The interests at stake in 
connection with the retention of that isl- 
and are too important to admit of compro- 
mise, and your lordship will consequently 
bear in mind tliat, whatever arrangement 
as to the boundary line is finaUy arrived at, 
no settlement of the question will be ac- 
cepted by her Majesty's Government which 
does not provide for the Island of San 
Juan being reserved to the British Crown." 
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Tbus, as already intiBaated, the British 
ttemand that her right to a portion of the 
disputed territory shall be acknowiedsred 
before she will consent to an arbitration 
OB to the . rest seems to stand upon noth- 
ing: but her own ipse dixit. She says to 
?^enezuela, in substance: " You can gret 
soaie of the .debatable land by force, be- 
cause you^are^fot strong enough; you can 
get none by treaty, because I will not 
agree, and you can take your chance of 
getting a portion by arbitration only if 
you first agree. to abandon to me such other 
X>ortion as I may designate." It is not 
perceived how -such an attitude can be de- 
fended, nor bow it is reconcilable with that 
love of justice and fair play so eminently 
characteristic of the English race. It in 
effect deprives Venezuela of her free agency 
aad puts her under virtual duress. Terri- 
tory acquired by reason of it will be as 
much wrested from her by the strong hand 
as if occupied by British troops or covered 
by British fleets. It seems, therefore, quite 
impossible that this position of Great Brit- 
ain should be assented to by the United 
States, or that, if such position be adhered 
to with the result of ezilarging the bounds 
of British Guiana, it should not be re- 
garded as amounting, in substance, to an 
Invasion -and .conquest of Venezuelan terri- 
tory. 

■In these drcumstanees the duty of the 
Presidentjaspears to hlmimmistakablerand 
imperative. Xlreat Britain's assertion of ti- 
tle to the disputed territory, combined with 
ber refusal to have that title investigated, 
being a substantial appropriation of the 
territory to ber own use, not to protest and 
give warning that the transaction will be 
regarded as injurious to the interests of the 
people of the United States, as well as op-, 
pressivc in itself, would be to ignore an 
established policy with which the honor 
ejid welfare of this country are closely 
identified. While the measures necessary or 
proper for the vindication of that policy 
are to be determined by another branch of 
the (Jovermnent, it is clearly for the Ex- 
ecutive to leave nothing imdone which may 
tend to render such determination unnec- 
essary. 

You are Instructed, therefore, to present 
the foregoing views to Lord Salisbury by 
reading to bim this cooDimtmication (leav- 
ing with htm a copy should he so deaird) 
and to reinforce them by such pertinent 
considerations as will doubtless occur to 
yxju. They call for a definite decision upon 
the point whether Great Britain will con- 
eettt or will decline to submit the Vene- 
jBtt^an boundary question in its entirety to 
ixopartial arbitration. ^It is the earnest 
h<n>e of the President that the conclusion 
vrlll be on the side of arbitration, and that 
Qf«at Britain will add one more to the 
cQCspicuouB precedents she has already fur- 
nished in favor of that -wise and just mode 
cff adjusting intemaitional disputes. If he 
Is tto be . diaappointed in that hope, how- 
even-^ r«8U}t not to be anticipated, and .in 
his judgment calculated to grdaily .exn^ 
barrass the future relations between this 
oountry and Qreat Britain— it is his wish 
to be mad« aoqualnted with the f a^t at 
such early "date as will enable him to lay 
the whole subject before Congress in his 
naxt annual message. I am. Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, RICHARD OLrNBTT. 



Mr, Adee to Mr. Bayavd. 

No. 806.] Department op Statb, 

Washington, July 24, 1895. 
His Excellency Thomas F. Bayard, etc.. 
etc., etc., London. 

Sir: In Mr. Olney's instruction No. 804, of 
the 20th inst., in relation to the Anglo- 
Venezuelan boundary dispute, you will not^ 
a reference ta the sudden increase of the 
area claimed far British Guiana, amount- 
lE^ to 33,000 squi^re miles between 1884 and 
188G. This statement is made on the au- 
thority of the British publication entitled 
the Statesman's Year Book. 

I add for your better information that 
the same statement is found in the British 
Colonial Office List, a Government publica- 
tion. 

In the issue for 1885 the following passage 
occurs, on Page 24, under the head of Brit- 
ish Guiana: 

*' It is impossible to specify the exact 
area of the colony, as its precise boundaries 
between Venezuela and Brazil, respect ively, 
are undetermined, but it has been computed 
to be 76,000 square mjles.*' 

In the issue of the same list for 1886 the 
same statement occurs, on Page 33, with 
the change of area to " about 100,000 square 
miles." 

The official maps in the two volumes 
mentioned are identical; so that the in- 
crease of 33,000 square miles claimed for 
British Guiana is not thereby explained^ 
but later Colonial Office List maps show 
a varying sweep of the boundary westward 
into what previously figured as Venezuelan 
territory, while no change is noted on the 
Brazilian frontier. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, ALVET A. ADBE, 

Acting Secretary, 



liord Salisbury to Sir JnliABt Fannee* 

fote. 

No. 189.] FomsiGN Ofpicb, Nov. 26, 1895. 

Sir: On the 7th of August I tra-nsmltted 
to Lord Gough a copy of the dispatch from 
Mr. 'Olney which Mr. Bayard had left with 
me that day, and of which he had read 
portions to me. I Informed him at the time 
that it could not be answered until it had 
been carefully considered by the law officers 
of the Crown. I have therefore deferred 
replying to it till after the recess. 

I will not now deal with those portions of 
it which are concerned exclusively with the 
controversy that has for some time past 
existed between the Republic of Venezuela 
and her Majesty's Government In regard to 
the boundary which separates their domln^ 
ions. I take a very different view from Mr, 
Oin«y of various matters upon which he 
touches in that part of the dispatch; but I 
will defer for the present all observatlona 
upon it, as it concerns matters which are 
not in then^elves of first-rate Importance, 
and do not directly xMncem the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 

The latter part, however, of the dispatch, 
turning from the question of the .frontier» 
of Veneasuela, proceeds to deal with princi- 
piea of a far wider character, and to afl- 
vaiK$e doctrines of international law which 
are of considerable Interest to all the no- 
tione whose donilniens include any portion 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

The contentions set forth by Mr, Olner 
In this r>art of his dispatch are r^Hresenf* 
ed by him as being an application of the 
polUical maxims which are well known in 
American discussion under the name of ^" 
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Monroe doctrine. As far as I am aware, 
this doctrine has never been before ad- 
vanced on behalf of the United States in 
any written communication addressed to 
the Government of another nation: but it 
has been generally adopted and assumed 
as true by many eminent writers and poli- 
ticians in the United States. It is said 
to have largely influenced the Government 
of that country in the conduct of its for- 
eign affairs; though Mr. Clayton, who was 
Secretary of State under President Tay- 
lor, expressly stated that that Adminis- 
tration had in no way adopted it. But dur- 
ing the period that has elapsed since the 
message of President Monroe was delivered 
in 1823 the doctrine has undergone a very 
notable development, and the aspect which 
It now presents in the hands of Mr. Ol- 
ney differs widely from its character when 
ft first issued from the pen of its author. 
The two propositions which in effect Pres- 
ident Monroe laid down were, first, that 
America was no longer to be looked upon 
as a field for European colonization, and. 
secondly, that Europe must not attempt to 
extend its political system to America, or 
to control the political condition of any 
Of the American communities who had re- 
cently declared their independence. 

The dangers against which President Mon- 
roe thought it right to guard were not as 
fm9,ginary as they would seem at the pres- 
ent day. The formation of the Holy Alli- 
ance, the congresses of Laybach and Ve- 
rona, the invasion of Spain by France for 
the purpose of forcing upon the Spanish 
people a form of government which seemed 
likely to disappear unless it was sustained 
by external aid, were incidents fresh in the 
mind of President Monroe when he penned 
his celebrated message. The system of 
which he speaks and of which he so res- 
olutely deprecates the application to the 
American continent was the system then 
adopted by certain powerful States upon 
the Continent of Europe of combining to 
prevent by force of arms the adoption in 
other countries of political institutions which 
they disliked, and to uphold by external 
pressure those which they approved. Va- 
rious portions of South America had re- 
cently declared their independence, and 
that independence had not been recognized 
by the Governments of Spain and Portu- 
gal, to which, with small exception, the 
whole of Central and South America was. 
nominally subject. It was not an imag- 
inary danger that he foresaw, if he feared 
that the same spirit which had dictated the 
French expedition into Spain might In- 
spire the more powerful Governments of 
Europe with the idea of imposing, by the 
force of European arms, upon the South 
American communities the form of govern- 
ment and the political connection which 
they had thrown off. In declaring that the 
United States would resist any such enter- 
prise if it was contemplated, President Mon- 
roe adopted a policy which received the 
entire sympathy of the English Govern- 
ment of that date. 

The dangers which were apprehended by 
President Monroe have no relation to the 
state of things in which we live at the 
present day. There is no danger of any 
Holy Alliance imposing its system upon 
any portion of the American continent, and 
there is no danger of any European State's 
treating any part of the American continent 
as a fit object for European colonization. 
It is intellifible that Mr. Olney should In- 
voke, in defense of the views on which he 



is now insisting, an authority which enjoys 
so high a popularity with his own fellow- 
countrymen. But the circumstances with 
which President Monroe was dealing and 
those to which the present American Gov- 
ernment is addressing itself have very few 
features in common. Great Britain is im- 
posing no '* system " upon Venezuela, and 
is not concerning herself in any way ^ith 
the nature of the political institutions un- 
der which the Venezuelans may. prefer to 
live. But the British Empire and the Re- 
public of Venezuela are neighbors,^ and they 
have differed for some time-, past , .and con- 
tinue to differ as to the 'line by which the 
dominions are separated. It Is a contro- 
versy with which the United States has no 
apparent practical concern. , It is difficult, 
indeed, to see how it can materially affect 
any State or community outside thoso 
primarily interested, except, perhaps, other 
parts of her Majesty's don^nlons, such Jas 
Trinidad. The disputed frontier of Vene- 
zuela has nothing to do with any of the 
questions dealt with by President Monroe. 
It is not a question of the colonization by 
a European power of any portion of Amer- 
ica. It is not a question of the imposition 
upon the communities of South America of 
any system of government devised in Eu- 
rope. It is simply the determination of the 
frontier of a British possession which be- 
longed to the throne of England, long be- 
fore the Republic of Venezuela came into 
existence. But even if the interests of 
Venezuela were so far linked to those of 
the United States as to give to the latter 
a locus standi in this controversy, their 
Government apparently has not formed, and 
certainly does not express, any opinion upon 
the actual merits of the dispute. 

The Government of the United States does 
not say that Great Britain, or that Vene- 
zuela, is in the right In the matters that 
are in issue. But they lay down that the 
doctrine of President Monroe, when he op- 
posed the imposition of European systems, 
or the renewal of European colonization, 
confers upon them the right of demanding 
that when a European power has a frontier 
difference with a South American communi- 
ty the European power shall consent to 
refer that controversy to arbitration, and 
Mr. Olney states that unless her Majesty's 
Government accede to this demand it will" 
" greatly embarrass the future relations 
between Great Britain and the United 
States." 

Whatever may be the authority of the 
doctrine laid down by President Monroe^ 
there is nothing in his . language to show 
that he ever thought of claiming this novel 
prerogative for the United States. Ii is ad-' 
mitted that he did not seek to assert* a 
protectorate over Mexico or the States 
of Central and South America. Such a 
claim would have imposed upon the United 
States the duty of answering for the con- 
duct of those States, and consequently the 
responsibility of controlling it. His sa- 
gacious foresight would have led him en- 
ergetically to deprecate the addition of so 
serious a burden to those which the rulers 
of the United States have to bear. It fol- 
lows of necessity that, if the Government 
of the United States will not control the 
conduct of these commodities, neither can 
it undertake to protect them from the con- 
sequences attaching to any misconduct of 
which they may be guilty toward other 
nations. If they violate in any way the rights 
of another State, or its subjects, it is not 
alleged that the Monroe doctrine will assure 
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them the assistance of the United States 
In escaping from any reparation which they 
may be bound by international law to give. 
Mr. Olney expressly disclaims such an In- 
ference from the principles he lays down. 

But the claim which he founds upon them 
Is that if any Independent American State 
advances a demand for territory of which 
Us neighbor claims to be the owner, and 
that neighbor is the colony of a European 
State, the United States have a right to 
Insist that the European State shall submit 
the demand and its own impugned rights 
to arbitration. 

• I will not now enter into a discussion of 
the merits of this method of terminating 
International differences. It has proved it- 
self valuable in many cases; but it is not 
free from defects, which often operate as 
a serious drawback on its value. It is not 
always easy to find an arbitrator who is 
competent and who, at the same time, is 
wholly free from bias; and the task of 
insuring compliance with the award when 
U Is made is net exempt from difficulty. It la 
a mode of settlement of which the value 
varies much according to the nature of 
the controversy to which it is applied and 
the character of the litigants who appeal 
to it. Whether, in any particular case, It 
is a suitable method of procedure is gen- 
erally a delicate and difficult question. The 
only parties who are competent to decide 
that question are the two parties whose 
rival contentions are in Issue. The claim of 
a third nation, which is unaffected -by the 
controversy, to Impose this particular pro- 
cedure on either of the two others can- 
not be reasonably Justified and has no foun- 
dation in the law of nations. 

In the remarks which I have made I have 
argued on the theory that the Monroe doc- 
trine in Itself Is sound. I must not, how- 
ever, be understood as expressing any ac- 
ceptance of it on the part of her Majesty's 
Government. It must always be mentioned 
with respect, on account of the distin- 
guished statesman to whom It is due and 
the great Nation who have generally adapt- 
ed it. But international law is founded on 
the general consent of nations; and no 
statesman, however eminent, and no na- 
tion, however powerful, are competent to 
insert into the code of international law 
a novel principle wMch was never recog- 
nized before, and which has not since been 
accepted by the Grovernment of any other 
country. The United States have a right, 
like any other nation, to Interpose in any 
controversy by which their own interests are 
affected; and they are the judge whether 
those interests are . touched, and in what 
measure they should be sustained. But 
their rights are In no way strengthened 
or extended by the fact that the controversy 
affects some territory which Is called Amer- 
ican. Mr. Olney quotes the case of the 
recent Chilean war, in which the United 
. States declined to join with France and 
England in an effort to bring hostilities to 
a close, on account of the Monroe doctrine. 
The United States were entirely in their 
right in declining to join In an attempt at 
pacification if they, thought fit; but Mr. 
Olney's principle that " American questions 
are for American decision," even If It re- 
ceive any countenance from the language 
of ^President Monroe, (which It does not,) 
cannot be sustained by any reasoning drawn 
from the law of nations. 

The Government of the United States Is 
not entitled to affirm as a universal propo- 
sition, with reference to a number of in- 



dependent States for whose conduct.lt 
sumes no responsibility, that its interests 
are necessarily concerned in whatever may 
befall those States simply because they 
are situated in the Western Hemispherei 
It may well be that the Interests oC the 
United States are affected by something 
that ha;ppens to Chile or to Peru, and that 
that circumstance may give them the right 
of interference; but such a contingency may 
equally happen in the case of China or 
Japan, and the right of Interference is not 
more extensive or more assured in the one 
ca.se than in the other. 

Though the language of President Monroe 
Is directed to the attainment of objects 
which most Englishmen would agree to be 
salutary, it Is Imnossible to admit that they 
have been Inscffbed by any adequate au- 
thority In the code of international law, 
and the danger which such admission 
would involve is sufficiently exhibited both 
by the strange development which the doc- 
trine has received in Mr. Olney's hands 
and the arguments by which it is supported 
In the dispatch under reply. In defense of 
It he says: 

" That distance and 3,000 miles of inter- 
vening ocean make any permanent political 
union between a European and an Ameri- 
can State unnatural and inexpedient will 
hardly be denied. But physical and geo- 
graphical considerations are the least of 
the objections to such a union. Europe has 
a set of primary interests which are pe- 
culiar to herself. America Is not interested 
in them, and ought not to be vexed or com- 
plicated with them." 

And again: 

•• Thus far in our history we have been 
spared the burdens and evils of immense 
standing armies and all the other acces- 
sories of huge warlike establishments, and 
the exemption has highly contributed to our 
National greatness and wealth, as well as 
to the happiness of every citizen. But with 
the powers of Europe permanently en- 
camped on American soil, the ideal condi- 
tions we have thus far enjoyed cannot be 
expected to continue." 

The necessary meaning of these words Is 
that the union between Great Britain and 
Canada, between Great Britain and Ja- 
maica and Trinidad, between Great Britain 
and British Honduras or British Guiana, 
are " Inexpedient and unnatural." Presi- 
dent Monroe disclaims any such Inference 
from his doctrine, but In this, as in other 
respects, Mr. Olney develops it. He lays 
down that the inexpedient and unnatural 
character of the union between a European 
and American State is so obvious that it 
*' will hardly be denied." 

Her Majesty's Grovernraent are prepared 
emphatically to deny It on behalf of both 
the British and American people who are 
subject to her Crown. They maintain that 
the union between Great Britain and her 
territories In the Western Hemisphere Is 
both natural and expedient. They fully 
concur with the view which President Mon- 
roe apparently entertained, that any dis- 
turbance of the existing territorial distri- 
butions in that hemisphere by any fresh 
acquisitions on the part of any European 
State would be a highly inexpedient change. 
But they are not prepared to admit that the 
recognition of that expediency Is clothed 
with the sanction which belongs to a doc- 
trine of International law. They are not 
prepared to admit that the Interests of the 
United States ara necessarily concerned In 
every frontier dispute which may arise be- 
tween any two of the States who possess 
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iftotminioa Ia the Westem Henilai>faere, and 
still lees can tbey accept tbe doctrine that 
the United States are entitled ta ciaim that 
the process of arfoltratloa shall be applied 
to any demand for the surrender of terri- 
tory which Ofne of those States may make 
asainat another. 

I have oommesited In the above remarks 
only upon the general^aspect of Mr. Olney's 
doctrines, apart from the special consldera- 
tions which attach to the controversy be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Venexnela 
tB its present phase. This controversy has 
nndoubtedly been made more dlf&ealt by 
the inconsiderate action of th« Venezuelan 
Qovernment In breaking: off relations wlf.h 
her Majesty's Govemxn^it, and its settle- 
ment has been correspondingly delayed; but 
her Majesty's Government have not sur- 
rendered the hope that it will be-^adjusited 
by a reasonable arrangement at an early 
date. 

I request that you wHl read the substance 
of the above dispatch to Mr. Ohiey, and 
leave him ea. copy irhe desires it. S. 

Lord. Salisbiiry to Sir. JallaJi..Pxuukce<- 

tate. 

No 190.] Foreign OrpiCB, Nov. 26, 1895. 

Sir: In my preceding dispatch of to-day*s 
date I havei^replied onlyto the latter portion 
of Mr. Olney's disi^tch of the 20th July 
last, which treats of the application of the 
Monroe doctrine to the question df the 
houndary dispute between Venesmela 'and 
the colony of British Guiana. But it seems 
desirable, in order to remove some evident 
misapprehensions as to the main features 
of the question, that the statement of It 
contained in the earlier portion of Mr. Ol- 
ney's dispatch should not be left without 
reply. Such a course will be the. more con- 
venient, beeaose, in ocHisequence of the 
suspension of diplomatic relations, I shall 
not have the opportunity of setting: r^ht 
misconceptions of this kind in the ordinary 
way in a dispatch addressed to the Vene- 
muelan Govermonent itself. 

Her Majesty's Government, while they 
have never avoided or declined aisrument 
on the subject with the Gav«-nment of 
Venesuela, have always held that the ques- 
tion was one which had no direct bearing 
on the material interests of auy other 
oountry, and have eonsequently refrained 
hitherto from presenting: any detailed state- 
ment of their case either to the United 
States or to other foreign Governments, 

It is perhaps a natural consequence of 
this eircumstance that Mr. Olney's nar- 
ration of what has passed bears the im- 
presai of being' mainly, tf not entirely, 
rounded on ex parte statements enaanating 
Itom Venezuela, and gives^ in the opinion 
of bor Majesty's Qovensrment, an erroneous 
▼lew of many material facts. 

Mr, Qlney ©ommeneea his ohservationg by 
remarking that ** the dispute Js of anelent 
da to, cuid began at leant as early as the 
time when Great Britain acqulrea by the 
treaty with the Netherlands tn 1614 the 
©stabHshm««ts of IMmerara, Esaequlbo, and 
Berbioe, Ft^m that time to the pre^nt 
the divtdJng line between these establish- 
lneBtt^ PQW called British Guiana, and 
Yene3suela» has never ceased to be subject 
^f ^nt^tioa/' 

This statement is founifled en misconcep- 
tion, The dispute on the subject of the 
fipentler did not. in fact, commence till 
lUrter the year 1840, 

The title of Great Britain to the terri- 
tory In question is derived, in the first 



ptaee, from conquest and military wxfu^ 

ghtUm of the Dutch settlements in 1796b 
oth on this occasion and at the time of a 
previous occupation of those settlements, 
in 1781, the British authorities mazk^ed the 
western boundary of their possessions as 
beginning some distance up the Orinoco 
beyond Point Barima, in accordance with 
the limits claimed and actually held by the 
Dutch, and this has always since remained 
the frontier claimed by Great Britain. The 
definitive cession of the Dutch settlements 
to England was, as Mr. Olney states, placed 
on record by the treaty of 1814, and, al- 
though the Spanish Government were par- 
ties to the negotiations which led to that 
treaty, they did not at any stage of them 
raise objection to the frontiers claimed 
by Great Britain, though these were per- 
fectly well known to them. At that time 
the Government of Venezuela had not been 
recognized even by the United States, 
though the province was already in revolt 
against the Spanish Government, and had 
declared its independence. No question of 
frontier was raised with Great Britain, 
either by it or by the Government of the 
United States of Colombia, in which it be- 
came merged in 1819. That Grovernment, 
indeed, on repeated occasions, acknowl- 
edged its indebtedness to Great Britain for 
her friendly attitude. When, in 1830, the 
Republic of Venezuela assumed a separate 
existence Its Grovemment was equally warm 
in its expressions of gratitude and friend- 
ship, and there was not at that time any 
Indication of an intention to raise such 
claims as have been urged by it during the 
latter portion of this century. 

It Is true, as stated by Mr. Olney, that 
In the Venezuelan Constitution of 1830 Ar- 
ticle V. lays down that ** the territory of 
Venezuela comprises all that which pre- 
viously to the political changes of 1810 
was denominated the Captaincy General of 
Venezuela." ^milar declarationia had been 
made in the fundamental laws promulgat- 
ed in 1819 and 1821. 

T need not point out that a declaration of 
this kind made by a newly self-con&.tTV'tuted 
State can have no valid force as sgainst 
intemational arrangements previously con- 
cluded by the nation from which it has 
separated itself. 

But the present difllculty wculd never 
havp arisen if the Government of Vene- 
zuela had been content to claim only those 
territories which could be proved or even 
reasonably asserted to have been practi- 
cally In the possession and under the ef- 
fective .iurisdictlon of the Captaincy Gen- 
eral of Venezuela. 

There is no authoritative statement by 
the Spanish Government of those ttTtltoTles, 
for a decree which the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment allege to have been Issued by the 
King of Spain in 1768, describing the Prov- 
ince of Guiana as bordered on the south by 
the Amazon and on the east by the Atlan- 
tic, certaJnly cannot be regarded as such, 
it absolutely Ignores the Dutch settle- 
ments, which not only existed in fact, but 
had been formally recognized by the treaty 
of Munster of 1648, apd U would, if now 
considered valid, transfer to Venezuela the 
whole of the British, Dutch, and French 
Guianas, and an enormous tract of terri- 
tory belonging to Brazil. 

But of the territories claimed and nctually 
occupied by the Dutch, which were those ac- 
quired from them by Great Britain, there 
exist the most authentic declarations. In 
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1759, and again in 17C9, the States General of 
Holland addressed formal remonstrances 
to the Court of Madrid against the Incur- 
sions of the Spaniards into their posts and 
settlements In the basin of the Cuyunl. In 
these remonstrances they dlstinotly claimed 
all the branches of the Esseqolbo River, 
and especially the Cuyuni River, as lying 
within Dutch territory. They demanded 
immediate reparation for the proceedings 
of the Spaniards, and reinstatement of the 
posts said to have been injured by them, 
and suggested that a proper delineation 
between the Colony of Sssequibo and the 
Rio Orinoco should be laid down by au- 
thority. 

To this claim the Spanish Government 
never attempted to make any reply. But 
it is evident from the archives which are 
preserved in Spain, and to which, by the 
courtesy of the Spanish Government, ref- 
erence has be^i made, that the Council of 
State did not consider that they had the 
nieans of rebutting it, and that neither 
they nor the Governor of Cumana were 
prepared seriously to maintain the claims 
which were suggested in reports from his 
subordinate officer, the commandant of 
Gruiana. These reports were characterized 
by the Spanish Ministers as insufficient 
and unsatisfactory, an " professing to show 
the Province of Guiana under too favorable 
a light," and finally by the Council of State 
as appearing from other information to be 
*• very improbable.** Th^y form, however, 
with a map which accompanied them, the 
evidence on which the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment appear most to rely, though it may 
be observed that among other documents 
' which have from time to time been pro- 
duced or referred to by them in the course 
of the discussions is a bull of Pope Alex- 
ander VI. in 1483, which, if it is to be con- 
sidered as having any present validity, 
would take from the Government of the 
United States all title to jurisdiction on the 
Continent of North America. 

The fundamental principle underlying the 
Venezuelan argument is, in fact, that, in- 
asmuch as Spain was originally entitled of 
right to the whole of the American conti- 
nent, any territory on tliat continent which 
she cannot be shown to have acknowledge 
in positive and specific terms to have passed 
to another power can only have been ac- 
quired by wrongful usurpation, and if situ- 
ated to the north of the Amazon and west 
of the Atluutic, must necessarily belong^ to 
Venezuela, as Tier self -constituted inheritor 
in those regions. It may reasonably be 
asked whether Mr. Olney would consent to 
refer to the arbitration of another power 

8 retentions raised by the Government of 
[exico on such a foundation to large tracts 
of territory which had long been comprised 
in the Federation. 

The circumstances connected with the 
marking of what is called the " Schom- 
burgk " line are as follows: 

In 1835 a grant wad made by the British 
Government for the exploration of the inte- 
rior of the British colony, and Mr. (after- 
ward Sir Robert) Scho-mburgk, who was 
employed on this service, on his return to 
the capital of the colony In July, 1839, called 
the attention of the GJovemment to the ne- 
cessity for an early demarkation of Its boun- 
daries. He was in consequence appointed 
In November, 1840, speciAl Commissioner 
for prov^onally surveying and delimiting 
the boundaries of British Gaiana, and notice 
of the apfSTOlntment was given to the Gov- 



ernments concerned, including that -of Ven«» 
zuela. 

The intentloa of her Ma;ieaty's Govern- 
ment at that time was, when the work of 
the Ooomnissloner had been completed, to 
communicate to the other Governments 
their views- as to the true boundary of the 
British colony, and then to settle any de- 
tails to which those Governments might 
take objection. 

It is important to notice that Sir R. 
Schomburgk did not discover or invent any 
new boundaries. He took particular care 
to fortify himself with the history of the 
case. . He had further, from actual explora- 
tion and information obtained from the 
Indians, and from the evidence of local re- 
mains, as at Barima, and looal traditions, 
as on the Cuyuni, fixed the limits of the 
Dutch possessiona. and the zone from which 
all trace of Spanish influence was absent. 
On such data he based his reports. 

At the very outset of his mission he sur- 
veyed Point Barima, where the remains of 
a Dutch fort still existed, and placed there 
and at the mouth of the Amacura two 
boundary posts. At the urgent entreaty of 
the Venezuelan Government, these two 
posts were afterward removed, as stated by 
Mr. Olney, but this concession was made on 
the distinct understanding that Great Brit- 
ain did not thereby in any way al>andon 
her claim to that position. 

In submitting the maps of his survey, on 
which he indicated the line which he would 
propose to her Majesty's Goverxmient for 
adoption. Sir R. Schomburgk called atten- 
tion to the fact that her Majesty's Govern- 
ment might justly claim the whole l*asla 
of the Cuyuni and Yuruari, on the ground 
that the natural boundary of the colony 
included any territory through which flow 
rivers which fall into the ISssequibo. 
•* Upon this principle," he wrote, " the 
boundary line would run from the sources 
of the Carumanl toward the sources of the 
Cuyuni proper, and from thence toward its 
far more northern tributaries, the Rivers 
Iruary (Yuruail) and Iruang, (Turuan.) and 
thus approach the very heart of Venezuelan 
Guiana." But, on grounds of complaisance 
toward Venezuela, he proposed that Great 
Britian should consent to surrender her 
claim to a more extended frontier inland bx 
return for the formal recognition of her 
right to Point Barima. It was on this prin- 
ciple that he drew the boundary line which 
has since been called by his name. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, Mr. Olney is right 
when he states that *Mt seems Impo s s ible 
to treat the Schomburgk line as being the 
boundary claimed by Great Britain as a 
matter of right, or as anything but a line 
originating in considerations of cionvenience 
and expediency." The Ekshombui^ line was 
in fact a great reduction of the boundary 
claimed by Great Britain as matter ot 
right, and its proposal originated in a de- 
sire to come to a speedy and friendly ar- 
rangement with a weaker power with whom 
Great Britain was at the time, and desired 
to remain, in cordial relations.. 

The fallowing are the main facts of the' 
discussions that ensued wltb the Venezudaa 
Government: 

While Mr. Schomburek was engaged on 
his survey the Venezuelan Mtnlster in I<on- 
don had urged her Majesty's Havermnieat 
to enter into a treaty of limits, but received 
the answer that, if it should be nec essary 
to enter into such a treaty, a survey was. 
at any rate, the necessary preliminary, and 
that this was proceeding. 
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'As noon an her Majesty's Government 
were in possecaion of Mr. Schombursk's 
reports, the Venezuelan Minister was in- 
formed that they were in a position to 
commence negotiations, and in January, 
1844, M. Portlque commenced by stating 
the claim of his Government. 

This claim, starting from such obsolete 
grounds as the original discovery by Spain 
of the American continent, and mainly sup- 
ported by quotations of a more or less 
vague character from the writings of trav- 
elers and geographers, but adducing no sub* 
stantial evidence of actual conquest or oc- 
cupation of the territory claimed, demanded 
the Essequibo itself as the boundary of 
Venezuela. 

A reply was returned by Lord Aberdeen, 
then Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, pointing out that it would be impos- 
sible to arrive at any agreement if both 
sides brought forward pretensions of so ex- 
treme a character, but stating that the 
British Government would not imitate M. 
Fortlque in putting forward a claim which 
It could not be intended seriously to main- 
tain. Lord Aberdeen then proceeded to 
announce the concessions which, " out of 
friendly regard to Venezuela," her Majes- 
ty's Government were prepared to make, 
and proposed a line starting from the 
mouth of the Moroco to the junction of 
the River Barima with the Waini, thence 
up the Barima to the point at which that 
stream approached nearest to the Acarablsi, 
and thence following Sir R. Schomburgk's 
line from the source of the Acarablsi on- 
V7ard 

A condition was attached to the proffered 
cession, viz., that the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment should enter into an engagement that 
no portion of the territory proposed to be 
ceded should be alienated at any time to 
a foreign power, and that the Indian tribes 
residing in it should be protected from op- 
pression. 

No answer to the note was ever received 
from the Venezuelan Government, and in 
18B0 hep Majesty's Government Informed 
her Majesty's Charge d' Affaires at Caracas 
that, as the proposal had remained for more 
than six yearn unaccepted, It must be con- 
sidered as having lapsed, and authorized 
him to make a communication to the Vene- 
zuelan Government to that effect. 

A report having i»t the time become cur- 
rent in Venezuela that Great Britain in- 
tended to seize Venezuelan Guiana, the 
British Government distinctly disclaimed 
Buch an intention, but inasmuch as the 
Qovemment of Venezuela subsequently 
permitted projects to be set on foot for the 
occupation of Point Barima and certain 
other positions In dispute, the British 
Cbarg6 d' Affaires was Instructed, In June, 
38SO, to call the serious attention of the 
j;»re8ldent and Government of Venezuela to 
the question, and to declare to them " that 
TVhllst, on the one hand. Great Britain had 
no intention to occupy or encroach on the 
disputed territory, she would not, on the 
other hand, view vlth indifference aggres- 
isions on that teirltory by Venezuela." 

The Venezuelan Government replied in 
JDeeeraber of the same year that Venezuela 
had np intention of oceupj'jng or eneroaeh-' 
ing upon any part of tliQ territory the 
dominion of wHit^h v/as in dispute, and that 
orders would be isBued to the authorities 
In Guiana to abstain from taking any steps 
epntrary to this engageraent, 

This censtUute§ what hag been tsffn^^ th§ 
•*fttff^§m§nt iit 185<>," tQ wi^{eH tU« 0'§-v#fR« 
m^nX at Vene«u6ia. havst fr&^iidnUy ap« 



pealed, but which the Venezuelans have 
repeatedly violated in succeeding years. 

Their first acts of this nature consisted in 
the occupation of fresh positions to the 
east of their previous settlements, and the 
founding, in 1858, of the town of Nueva 
Providencia on the right bank of the Yuni- 
arl, all previous settlements being on the 
left bank. The British Government, how- 
ever, considering that these settlements 
were so near positions which they had not 
wished to claim, considering also the diffi- 
culty of controlling the movements of min- 
ing populations, overlooked this breach of 
the agreement. 

The Governor of the colony was, in 1857, 
sent to Caracas to negotiate for a settle- 
ment of .^he boundary, but he found the 
Venezuelan .State in so disturbed a condi- 
tion that it -was impossible to commence 
negrotlations, and eventually he came away 
without having effected anything. 

For the next nineteen years, as stated by 
Mr. Olney, the civil comTnotions in Ven- 
ezuela prevented any resumption of nego- 
tiations. 

In 1876 it was reported that the Venezu- 
elan Government had, for the second time, 
broken " the agreement of 1850 " by grant- 
ing licenses to trade and cut wood in Ba- 
rima and eastward. Later in the same 
year that Government once more made an 
overture for the settlement of the bound- 
ary. Various delays Interposed before ne- 
gotiations actually commenced; and It was 
not till 1879 that Sefior Rojaz began them 
with a renewal of the claim to the Essequibo 
as the eastern boundary of Venezuelan 
Guiana. At the same time he stated that 
his Government wished " to obtain, by 
means of a treaty, a definitive settlement of 
the question, and was disposed to proceed 
to the demarkation of the divisional line 
between the two Guianas in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and true friendship toward her 
Majesty's Government.*' 

In reply to this communication a note "waa 
addressed to Sefior Rojaz on the 10th of 
January, 1880, reminding him that the 
boundary which her Majesty's Government 
claimed, as a matter of strict right on 
grrounds of conqueet and concession by 
treaty, commenced at a point at the mouth of 
the Orinoco, westward of Point Barima. 
that it proceeded thence in a southerly di- 
rection to the Imataca Mountains, the line 
of which it followed to the northwest, 
passing from thence by the high land of 
Santa Maria just south of the town of 
Upata, until it struck a range of hills on the 
eastern bank of the Caroni River, foUowingr 
these southward until it struck the great 
backhone of the Guiana district the Ba- 
rima Mountains of British Guiana, atid 
thence southward to the Paearaima Mount- 
ains, On the other hand, the claim which 
had been put forward on behalf of Venezu- 
ela by Gen," Guzman Blanco In his mes- 
sage to the National Congress of the 20th of 
Fet>ruary, 1877. would Involve the surrender 
of a province now inhabited by 40,000 Brit- 
ish subjects, and which had been in the un- 
interrupted possession of Holland and of 
Great Britain successively for two centuries* 

l^e difference between thQ§e two claims 
trains so great, it was pointed out to ^fior 
Roja3 that, in order to arrlye at ft satis- 
factory arrangement, each party must be 
prepared to mak« y^ry eessidQffthl^ Cdn- 

P6§§fcn/i to the ©thef; and he wasi assured 

imii ftUhoUall th^ elaliffl 6f VdiiegUela' to 
the Egd§dtiio^ PAver feousdaify eould - n^t, 
\ind6f asy (•If^ui^stanees, b« ent6rtain«d« 
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yet that her Majesty's Government were 
anxious to meet the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment in a spirit of conciliation, and would 
be. willing:, In the event of a renewal of ne- 
gotiations for the general settlement of 
boundaries, to waive a portion of what they 
considered to be their strict rights if 
Venezuela were really disposed to make 
corresponding concessions on her part. 

The Venezuelan Minister replied in Feb- 
ruary, 1881, by proposing a line which com- 
menced on the coast a mile to the north of 
the Moroco River, and followed certain 
parallels and meridians inland, bearing a 
general resemblance to the proposal made 
by Lord Aberdeen in 1844. 

Senor Rojaz's proposal was referred to 
the Lieutenant General and Attorney Gen- 
eral of British Guiana, who were then in 
Kngland, and they presented an elaborate 
report, showing that in the thirty-ftve 
years which had elapsed since Lord Aber- 
deen's proposed concession natives and oth- 
ers had settled in the territory under the 
belief that they would enjoy the benefits 
of British rule, and that it was impossible 
to assent to any such concessions as Seflor 
Rojaz's line would involve. They, however, 
proposed an alternative line which involved 
considerable reductions of that laid down 
by Sir R. Schomburgk. 

This boundary was proposed to the Ven- 
ezuelan Government by Lord Granville in 
September, 1881, but no answer was ever 
returned by that Government to the pro- 
posal. 

While, however, the Venezuelan Minister 
constantly stated that the matter was 
under active consideration, it was found 
that in the same year a concession had 
been given by his Government to Gen. 
Pulgar, which included a lar^e portion of 
the territory in dispute. This was the third 
breach by Venezuela of the agreement of 
1850. 

Early in 1884 news arrived of a fourth 
breach by Venezuela of the agreement of 
1850 through two different grants which 
covered the whole of the territory In dis- 
pute, and as this was followed by actual 
attempts to settle on the disputed territory, 
the British Government could no longer re- 
main inactive. 

Warning was therefore given to the Ven- 
ezuelan Government and to the concession- 
naires* and a British Magistrate, was sent 
into the threatened district to assert the 
British rights. 

Meanwhile the negotiations for a settle- 
ment of the boundary had continued, but 
the only replies that could be obtained from 
Sefior Guzman Blanco, the Venezuelan Min- 
ister, were proposals for arbitration In dif- 
ferent forms, all of which her Majesty's 
Government were compelled to decline, as 
involving a submission to the arbitrator of 
the claim advanced by Venezuela In 1844 to 
all territory up to the left bank of the Es- 
sequibo. 

As the progress of settlement by British 
subjects made a decision of some kind ab- 
solutely necessary, and as the Venezuelan 
Government refused to come to any rea- 
sonable arrangement, her Majesty's Gov-^ 
ernment decided not to repeat the offer of 
concessions which had not been recipro- 
cated, but to assert their undoubted right 
to the territory within the Schomburgk 
Jine, while still consenting to hold open for 
further negotiation, and even for arbitra- 
tion, the unsettled lands between that line 
and what they considered to be the right- 
ful boundary as stated in the note to Seiior 
Rojaz of th« 10th of January, 1880. ' 



The execution of this decision was de- 
ferred for a time, owing to the return of 
Seflor Guzman Blanco to Ix)ndon, and the 
desire of Lord Rosebery, then Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, to settle all 
pending questions between the two Govern- 
ments. Mr. Olney is mistaken in suppos- 
ing that in 1886 " a treaty was practically 
agreed upon containing a general arbitra- 
tion clause, under which the parties might 
have submitted the boundary dispute to the 
decision of a third power, or of several 
powers in amity with both." It is true that 
Gen. Guzman Blanco proposed that the 
commercial treaty between the two coun- 
tries should contain a clause of this nature, 
but it had reference to future disputes only.. 
Her Majesty's Government have always 
insisted on a separate discussion of the 
frontier question, and have considered its 
settlement to be a necessary preliminary 
to other arrangements. Lord Rosebery' s 
proposal, made in July, 1886, was *' that the 
two Governments should agree to. consider 
the territory lying between the boundary 
lines respectively proposed in the eighth 
paragraph of Senor Rojaz's note of the 21st 
of February, 1881, and in Lord Granville's 
note of the 15th of September, 1881, as the 
territory in dispute between the two coun- 
tries, and that a boundary line within the 
limits of this territory should be traced 
either by an arbitrator or by a joint com- 
mission on the basis of an equal division 
of this territory, due regard being had to 
natural boundaries." 

Seflor Guzman Blanco replied declining 
the proposal, and repeating that arbitration 
on the whole claim of Venezuela was the 
only method of solution which he could 
suggest. This pretension is hardly less ex- 
orbitant than would be a refusal by Great 
Britain to agree to an arbitration on the 
boundary of British Columbia an(4 Ala^a 
unless the United States would consent to 
brin-? into question one-half of the whole 
area of the latter territory. He shortly 
afterward left England, and as there 
seemed no hope of arriving at an agreement 
by further discussions, the Schomburgk line 
was proclaimed as the irreducible boundary 
of the colony in October, 1886. It must be 
borne in mind that in taking this step her 
Majesty's Government did not assert any- 
thing approaching their extreme claim, lE>ut 
confined themselves within the limits of 
what had, as early as 1840, been suggested 
as a concession out of friendly regard and 
comnlalsance. 

When Seflor Guzman Blanco, having re- 
turned to Venezuela, announced his inten- 
tion of erecting a lighthouse at Point 
Barima, the British Government expressed 
their readiness to permit this. If he would 
enter Into a formal written agreement that 
its erection would not be held to prejudice 
their claim to the site. 

In the meanwhile the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment had sent commissioners into the 
territory to the east of the Schomburgk 
line, and on their return two notes were 
addressed to the British Minister at Cara- 
cas, dated, respectively, the 26th and .Slst 
of January. 1887, demanding the evacuation 
of the whole territory held by Great Britain 
from the mouth of the Orinoco to the Pern- 
eroon River, and adding that should this 
not be done by the 20th of February, and 
should the evacuation not be accompanied 
by the acceptance of arbitration as the 
means of deciding the pending frontier 
question, diplomatic relations would be 
broken off. In pursuance of this decision, 
the British representative at Caracas re- 
ceived his passports, and relations were 
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declared by the Venezuelan Government to 
be suspended on the 21st of February, 1887. 

In December of that year, as a matter ot 
precaution, and In order that the ctatmii of 
Great Britain besrond the Schombuzsk line 
misht not be considered to have been aban- 
doned, a notice was issued by the QkFfeacnor 
of British Qttiana, formally reserving lAoee 
claims. No steps have, however, at any 
time, been taken by the Britisfa aixtborittes 
to exercise JttrisdiOUQn beyond the Sehom- 
burzk line, nor to intexlere with the pro- 
ceeding9-oi the Venezuelans tn the territory 
outside of it, althouelupeEndinK a settlement 
of the dispute, Qreat jmtam cannot recog- 
nize those proceedings as valid or as CMsn- 
terring any legitimate title. 

The question, has zemalBed in this posi- 
tion ever since. The bases on which her 
Majesty's Qovenxment were prepared to 
n^potiate for its settlement were clearly 
tndicated to the Voieauelan plenipotentiaries 
who were successively dispatched to Lon- 
don in 1880, 1891, and 1S«3, to negotiate 
for a rexEBwal of diplomatic relations; but 
as on those occasions the only soluttaais 
wh(ch the Venezuelan Government pro- 
fessed themselves ready to accept would 
still have involved the submission to arbi- 
tration of the Venezuelan c&sim to a large 
portion of the British coto^ny, no :progress 
has yet been made toward a settlement. 

It win be seen from the pxeeaedtxiir state- 
ment that the Government of GFeat^adtain 
have from the first held the samse vJasw as 
to the extent of terrttnry which ffasey are 
entitled to claim as a matter of risht. S 
comprised the coast line up to the Kiver 
Amacura and the whole basin of the-fi&ae- 
quibo River and its tributaries. A portion 
of that claim, however, they have always 
been wlllfng to waive altogether; in rec^ard 
to another portion, they have been and con- 
tinue to be perfectly ready to submit the 
question ot their title to arbitration. As 
regards tiie rest, that which lies within the 
so-called Schomburgk line, they do not con- 
sider that the rights of Great Britain are 
open to question. Elven within that line 
they have, on various occasions, ottmred to 
Venezuela considerable concessions as a 
matter of friendship and conciliatian, and 
for the purpose of securiE^ an amicable 
settlement of the dispute. If, as time has 
gone on, the concessions thus offered di- 
minished tn extent, and have now been 
withdrawn* this has been the necessary 
consequence oi the gradual spread over the 
country of British settlements, which her 
Maiestr's Qovemment cannot in ^stlce to 
the inhabitants offer to surrender to foreign 
rule, £U3d the justice of such withdrawal 
is amply borne out by the researches in 



the national archives of Holland and Spain, 
which have furnished further and more 
convincing evidence in support of the Brit- 
ish claims. 

Ttie discrepancies in the frontiers as- 
tAgned to the Britii^ colony in various maps 
published in Sngland, and erroneou^y as- 
sumed to be founded on official information, 
are easily accounted for by the circum- 
stances which I have mentioned. Her 
Majesty^B Government cannot, of course, be 
reepoBStble for such publications made with- 
out th^r authorit3<( 

Although the negotiations In 1890, 1891, 
and 1893 did not lead to any result^ her 
Majesty's Government have not abandoned 
the hc^ that they may be resumed with 
better success, and that when tlae inter- 
nal poBtics ol Venezuela are settled on 
a more durable basis than has lately ap- 

g eared to be the case, her Government may 
e enabled to adopt a more moderate and 
concllte.toTy course in regard to this ques- 
tion than that of their predecessors. Her 
Majesty's €k>vermnent are sincerely de- 
sirous of being on frlexidly relations with 
Venezuela, aira certainly have no design 
to setse territory that properly briongs to 
her, or forcibly to extend sovereignty over 
any portion of her pc^ralation. 

They have, on the contrary, repeatedly 
expressed their readiness to subndt to ar-^ 
hitration the conflicting claims of Great 
Britain and Venezuela to large tracts of 
tetrritory wrhich, from their auriferous nat- 
ure, 'are known to be of almost untold value. 
But they cannot consent to entertaiB, or 
to submit to the arbitration of another 
power, or of foreign Jurists, however eml- 
aent, elaims based on the extravagant pre- 
tensimui of Spanish officials in the last cent- 
ury, and involving the transfer of large 
numbers of British subjects, who have for 
many years enjoyed the settled rule of a 
British oolony, to a nation of different 
ra«e and language, whose political system 
is subject to frequent disturbance, and 
wihoee institutions as yet too often afford 
veary inadequate protection to life and pnrop- 
erty. No fisue of this description has ever 
been involived in the questifins which Great 
Britain and the United States have con- 
sented to submit to arbltrsftion, and her 
Ma^iesty's Government are coiwinGed that 
in similar circumstances the Government of 
the United States would be equally firm 
tn declining to entertain joroposals of such. a 
ziature. 

Your BxceUency Is authorised to state 
the substance of this dispatch to Mr. Olney, 
and to leave him a cc^y of it If he sboui'd 
destee it. 
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From The New-Tork Times of Dec. 18, 1895. 

The controversy between Great Britain 

and Venezuela over territory is one of long 

standing. Claims made by ESngland have 

steadily increased and have always been 

resisted by the Venezuelans. The territory 

In dispute is extremely valuable and fear 

of losing it is thought to be the reason for 
England's declining arbitration. 

Great Britain acquired her title to the 
Colony of British Quiana by treaty from 
Holland in 1814, the provinces transferred 
being those of Esequibo, Demerara, and 
Berbice. From that time to the present 
day Venezuela has never recognized that 
England enjoys legal right to a single foot 
of ground west of the Esequibo River. 

In 1841 Sir Rol>ert Schomburgk, an en- 
gineer in the British service, entered the 
disputed territory without the concurrence 
of the British Government, and proceeded 
to run a line from the Brazilian frontier to 
the Boca Grande, which was intended to 
establish a definite boundary between Brit- 
ish Guiana and Venezuela. The Schom- 
burglc line was not at first claimed by the 
British Foreign Olfice as legal, and has not 
until recently been designated in British 
diplomatic correspondence as England's pri- 
mary base. 

When Schomburgk drew his " arbitrary 
line " of demarkation, in 1841, he set up 

gosts to indicate British dominion at Point 
;arima, Amacuro, and other localities. The 
Venezuelan Government made a vigorous 
protest, and Lord Aberdeen, then Foreign 
Secretary, promptly ordered the posts re- 
moved, thus showing that England felt no 
certainty of the justice of her claims. 

Lord Aberdeen, in 1844, proposed to the 
Venezuelans a boundary line which did not 
follow Schomburgk's Ime. It conceded to 
the Venezuelans a large part of the coa^t 
and the mouth of the Orinoco River, which 
Lord Salisbury now claims. Aberdeen's 
proposed line began on the coast at the 
mouth of the River Morocco and ran straight 
into the interior, crossing the Schomburgk 
line at right angles. This Aberdeen propo- 
sition was the first specific definition of 
England's pretended rights, and the sole 
foundation for it in international law was 
the shadowy allegation that Dutch settle- 
ments and Indian treaties justified Great 
Britain in instituting authority over a 
portion of the trans-Bsequibo regions, the 
exact geographical limits of which had 
never been adjusted. 

It is seen that Lord Aberdeen, In under- 
taking to trace British Guiana's extreme 
rightful bounds— thereby fixing a precedent 
for future British Foreign Secretariesr- 
cculd find no excuse for carrying them fur- 
ther than the mouth of the Morocco. He 
made no pretense to ownership of the 
grand mouth of the Orinoco. It is claimed 
to-day by Lord Salisbury, who not only de- 
clares that England owns the coast up to 



the terminus of the Schomburgk line at 
the mouth of the Amacuro, but claims land 
In the Interior considerably beyond the fur- 
thest westward bend of the Aberdeen line. 

Of course, the Venezuelans declined to 
accept the Aberdeen line, and nothing fur^ 
ther was done in the matter until 1850, when 
the celebrated status quo was established, 
whereby Great Britain agreed not to oc- 
cupy or encroach upon the territory in 
dispute in consideration of a similar agree- 
ment on the part of Venezuela. What was 
meant by " territory in dispute " was not 
stated. The status quo has never been 
abrogated. It is claimed by Venezuelans 
that England has repeatedly violated the . 
status quo by invading the territory far 
beyond either the Schomburgk or Aberdeen 
line. 

Lord Granville in 1881 proposed to the 
Venezuelans a new boundary line. It begran 
far north of the Aberdeen line, on the coast, 
but a short distance south of the Schom- 
burgk line, and did not include the Barima, 
River or island, which are now claimed by 
England, The Granville line in the interior 
followed the Aberdeen line, but gave Vene- 
zula undisputed possession of the mouth 
of the Orinoco. 

This was equivalent to a formal disavow- 
al of any design upon the Boca Grande of 
the Orinoco; in the most positive style the 
exclusive control was assigned to Vene- 
zuela 

In 1883 (Lord Granville being still at 
the head of the Foreign Office.) overtures 
were made to Venezuela to have an amica- 
ble settlement of the case. Venezuela was 
anxious for settlement, and dispatched Gen. 
Guzman Blanco, one of the foremost dip- 
lomats of South America, to England to 
act in the matter. Gen. Blanco did not 
waste his time in discussing maps and an- 
cient lines, but bent all his energies to 
^secure arbitration of the matter. He 
gained his point, for on June 18, 1885, Lord 
Granville assented to a treaty between 
England and Venezuela, one clause of which 
provided that any dilTerencea not adjusta- 
ble bv the usual means should be sub- 
mitted to *' the arbitration of a third pow- 
er, or of several powers, in amity with both 
countries, without resorting to war." 

This great diplomatic stroke of Gen. 
Blanco, absolutely bringring England to bay 
on the boundary question, was, however, 
immediately made of no avail by the over- 
turn of the Gladstone Ministry. Lord Salis- 
bury, who took office a few days later, 
promptly rescinded the arbitration clause 
of the proposed treaty. Since that time 
England has persistently declined every pro- 
posal to arbitrate the matter. 

England is not satisfied with repudiating 
the comparatively moderate boundary des- 
ignations originated by Aberdeen and Gran- 
ville, but has enlarged her territorial claim 
with the utmost recklessness. The Vene- 
zuelan Government contends that the Ese- 
quibo-Pumeron-Cuyuni strip is the only 
land fairly in dispute. 
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HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 



Prom The New-York Times of Wednesday, Dec 

25. 1896. 

. The scope, purposes, and aims of the Mon- 
roe doctrine are best shown by quotations 
from the public and private papers of Prsai- 
dents of the United States, Secretaries of 
State, and many statesmen who have given 
the subject attention and study. 

The intervention of European nations in 
the affairs of this hemisphere has been dis- 
tinctly disapproved by these men at all 
times. 

. Mr. Canning, in his correspondence with 
Mr. Rush, the United States Minister In 
England in 1823. having suggested that the 
United States should take decided ground 
against the intervention of the Holy Alli- 
ance in South America, Mr. Monroe sent the 
papers to Mr. Jefferson, asking his advice. 
To this request Mr. Jefferson answered, as 
follows: 

" MoNTiCELiX), Oct. 24, 1823. 

*' Dear Sir: The question presented by the 
letters you have sent me is the most mo- 
mentous which has ever been offered to my 
contemplation since that of Independence. 
That made us a Nation; this sets our com- 
pass and points the course which we are to 
steer through the ocean of time opening on 
us. And never could we embark upon it 
under circumstances more auspicious. Our 
first and fundamental maxim should be 
never to entangle ourselves In the broils of 
Europe; our second, never to suffer Europe 
to Intermeddle with cisatlantic affairs. Amer- 
ica, North sfnd South, has a set of interests 
distinct from those of Europe, and peculiar- 
ly our own. She should, therefore, have a 
system of her own, separate and apart fro n 
that of Europe. While the last is laboring 
to bepome the domicile of despotism, our en- 
deavor should surely be to make our hemi- 
sphere that of freedom. 

•• One nation, most of all, could disturb 
us in this pursuit; she now offers to lead, 
aid, and accompany us in it. By acceding 
to her proposition we detach her from the 
bands, bring her mighty weltrht into the 
scale of free government, and emancipate a 
continent at one stroke which might other- 
wise linger long in doubt and difficulty. 
Great Britain is the nation which can do us 
the most harm of any one or all on earth, 
and with her on our side we need not fear 
the whole world. With her, then, we should 
most seduloisl/ cherish a cordial friendship, 
and nothing would tend more to knit our 
affections th-vn to be fighting once more side 
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by side In the same cause. Not that I would 
purchase even her amity at the price of 
taking part in her wars. 

•* But the war in which the present propo- 
sition might engage us, should that be its 
consequence, is not her war, but ours. Its 
object is to Introduce and establish the 
American ssrstem of keeping out of our land 
all foreign powers— of never permitting 
those of Europe to intermeddle with the af- 
fairs of our nations. It is to maintain our 
own principle, not to depart from it; and if, 
to facilitate this, we can effect a division 
In the body of European powers and draw 
over to our side its most powerful member, 
su.-ely we should do it. But I am clearly of 
Mr. Canning^s opinion that it will prevent, 
instead of provoking, war. With Great 
Britain withdrawn from their scale and 
shifted into that of our two continents, all 
Europe combined would not undertake such 
a war, for how would they propose to get at 
either enemy without superior fleets? Nor 
is the occasion to be slighted which this 
proposition offers of declaring our protest 
against the atrocious violations of the 
rights of nations by the interference of any 
one in the internal affairs of another so 
flagitiously begun by Bonaparte, and now 
continued by the equally lawless alliance 
calling itself Holy. 

'* But we have first to ask ourselves a 
question. Do we wish to acquire to our 
own confederacy any one or more of the 
Spanish provinces? I candidly confess that 
I have ever looked on Cuba as the most 
interesting additioo which could ever be 
made to our system of States. The con- 
trol which, with Florida Point, this island 
would give us over the Gulf of Mexico and 
the countries and Isthmus bordering on it, 
as well as all those whose waters flow 
Into it, would fill up the measure of our 
political well-being. Tet, as I am sensible 
that this can never be obtained, even with 
her own consent, but by war, and its in- 
dependence, which is our second interest, 
(and especially its independence of Eng- 
land,) can be secured without it, I have 
no hesitation in abandoning my first wish 
to future chances, . and accepting its inde- 
pendence, with peace and the friendship 
of England, rather than its association at 
the expense of war and her enmity. 

•• I could honestly, therefore, join In the 
declaration proposed that we aim, not at 
the acquisition of any of those possessions 
—that we will not stsnd In the way of 
any amicable arrangement between them 
and the n.other country— but that we will 
oppose with all our means the forcible in- 
terposition of any other power as aux- 
iliary, stipendiary, or under any other form 
or pretext, and most especially their trans- 
fer to any power by conquest, cession, or 



acquisition In any other way. I should 
think it therefore advisable that the Ex- 
ecutive should encouragre the British Gov- 
ernment to a continuance in the disposi- 
tions expressed in these letters by an as- 
surance of his concurrence with them as 
far as his authority goes, and that, as it 
may lead to war, the declaration of which 
requires an act of Con/^ress, the case shall 
be laid before them for consideration at 
their first meeting, and under the reasona- 
ble aspect in whicli it is seen by himself. 

" I have been so loftg weaned from polit- 
ical subjects, and have so long: ceased to take 
any interest In them, that I am sensible I 
am not qualifled to offer opinions on them 
worthy of any attention; but the question 
now proposed Involves consequences so last- 
ing: and effects so decisive of our future 
destinies as to rekindle all the interest I 
have heretofore felt on such occasions, and 
to induce me to the hazard of opinions 
which will prove only my wish to contribute 
atUl my mCte toward anythinir which may 
be useful to our country. And, praying you 
to accept it at only what it is worth, I add 
the assurance of my constant and affection- 
ate friendship and respect." 



A Private Itetter from Gannlnir* 

Mr. Canning, on. Dec. 21, 1823. sent a pri- 
vate letter to Sir William fi. Court, then 
British Minister to Spain, from which the 
following is taken: 

" Monarchy in Mexico and /monarchy in 
Brazil would cure the evils of universal 
democracy and prevent the drawing of de- 
markatlon which I most dread— America vs. 
Europe. The United States, naturally 
enough, aims at this division, and cherishes 
the democracy which leads to it. But I do 
not much apprehend their influence, even if 
I believe (which I do not altogether) In all 
the reports of their activity In America. 
Mexico and they are too neighborly to be 
friends. In the meanwhile, they have aided 
us materially." 



Tltc Monroe Doctrine. 

The Monroe doctrine, as enunciated by 
President James Monroe In his message of 
December, 1823, is as follows: 

I. 

" At the proposal of the Russian Imperial 
Government, made through the Minister of 
the Emperor residing here, a full power 
and instructions have been transmitted to 
the Minister of the United States at St. 
Petersburg to arrange, by amicable negoti- 
ation, the respective rights and interests of 
the two nations on the northwest coast of 

this continent. A similar proposal has been 
made by his Imperial Majesty to the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, which has like- 
wise been acceded to. • • * In the discus- 
sions to which this interest has given rise, 
and in the arrangements by which they 
may terminate, the occasion has been Judeed 
proper for asserting as a principle in which 
the rights and interests of the United States 
are involved, that the Amerksan continents, 
by the free and indei>endent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for 



future colonization by any European pow- 
ers." Paragraph 7, Message of Dec 2, 1823. 

IL 

" In the wars of the European powers in 

matters relating to themselves we have 

never taken any part, nor does it comport 

with our policy to do so. It is only when 

our rights are invaded or seriously menaced 

that we resent Injizrles or make preparation 
for our defense. 

" With the movements in this hemisphere 
we are of necessHy more immediately con- 
cerned, and by causes which must be ob- 
vious to all enlightened and inmartial ob- 
servers. The poilttcal sj'stem of the allied 
powers is essentially different in this re- 
spect from that of America, This difCerenoe 
proceeds from that which exists in their 
respective Governments. AihI to the de* 
fense of our own^ which has been achieved 
by the loss of muoh blood and treasury 
and matured by the wisdom of their most 
enlightened citizens and under which we 
have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this 
whole Nation Is devoted. We owe it, there- 
fore, to candor and to the amicable rela^ 
tions existing between the United States 
and those power? to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to onr peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power we have 
not Interfered, and shall not interfere. But 
with the Govemmeaits who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and 
whose Independence we have, on great con- 
sideration and Just principles, acknowl- 
edged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppre^ssing them or con- 
trolling In any other manner their destiny, 
by any European power, in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States. • • • 

*' Our policy In regard to Europe, which 
was adopted at an early stage of the wars 
which have so long agitated that quarter of 
the globe, nevertheless remains the same, 
which is not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its powers; to consid^ 
the Government de facto as the legitimate 
Government for us; to cultivate friendly re- 
lations with it, and to preserve those rela* 
tions by a frank, firm, and nuixily policy, 
meeting in all instances the Just claims of 
every power, submitting to injuries from 
none. • 

" But In regard to these continents cir- 
cumstances arc eminently and cooapicuoui^ 
different It is impossible that the allied 
powers should extend their political system 
to any portion of either oonttnest without 
endangering our peace and happiness, nor 
can any one believe that our Southern 
brethren, if left to themselves^ would adopt 
it of their own accord. It is eqnally impos- 
sible, therefore, that we shonla beliold sncdi 
Interposition In any form with iB^HereBce*" 
Paragraphs 48 and 40, Message of Dee. % 
IS23. 

It will be observed that the above two 
passages, which are sometimes printed to- 
gether a4 If they formed one continiMnni 
passage, and were intended to convey ons 
idea, are wideiy separated in President 
Monroe's message. In reality thejr relate to 
two different subjects* 
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Mr. Gallatin*s Strongr IVorda. 



Mr. GArllaUn, Minister to Prance, wrote to 

J. Q. Adams, Secretary of State, June 21. 

1823« as Colhyws: 

*' But I added that the United States 
would undoubtedly preserve their neutrality, 
provided it was respected, and avoid every 
interference with the politics of Europe. 
• • • But I had reason to believe that, on 
the other hand, they would not suffer others 
to interfere agrainst the emancipation of 
America." 



authorities of this Government to decide 
when the case arose what course our duty 
and our interest should require us to pur- 
sue." 



Secretary of State Clay*ii AsMertion. 

Mr Clay, Secretary of State, wrote to Mr. 

Poinsett, March 26, 1825, saying: 

" The other principle asserted in the mes- 
sagre is that whilst we do not desire to in- 
terfere in Europe with the political system 
of the allied powers, we should regard as 
dangerous to our peace and safety any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere. The po- 
litical systems of the two continents are es- 
sentially different. Each has an exclusive 
right to judge for itself what is best suited 
to its own condition and most likely to pro- 
mote its happiness, but neither has a right 
to enforce upon the other the establishment 
of its peculiar system. This principle was 
declared in the face of the world, at a mo- 
ment when there was reason to apprehend 
that the allied powers were entertaining de- 
signs inimical to the freedom, if not the in- 
dependence, of the new Governments. Thero 
is a ground for believing that the declara- 
tion of It had considerable effect in pre- 
venting the maturity, if not in producing 
the abandonment, of all such designs. Both 
principles were laid down after much and 
anxious deliberation on the part of the late 
Administration. The President, who then 
formed a part of it, continues entirely to 
coincide In both. And you will urge upon 
the Government of Mexico the utility and 
expediency of asserting the same principles 
on all proper occasions." 



ReaAraaed by Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Clay, Secretary of State, wrote to 

Messrs; Anderson & Sargent, May 8, 1826, 

as follows: 

*'In December, 1823, the then President of 
the United States, in his annual message 
upon the opening of Congress, announced 
as a principle applicable to this continent, 
which ought hereafter to be insisted upon, 
that no European nation ought to be al- 
lowed to-plant upon it new colonies. It was 
not proposed by that principle to disturb 
pre-existing European colonies already es- 
tablished In America; the principle looked 
forward, not backward." 



Am Stated by IVebatec 

Mr. Webster, March, 27. 1826. in the House 

of RepreoentatiYes, said: 

** The amount of It TMr. Monroe's declara- 
tion] waa that this Government could not 
look with JncUfferoDce on any combination 
to assist Spain in her war against the South 
AmericaH States; that we could not but 
Qonalder any such combination as danger- 
OfOM or unnieadly to us, and that if it should 
ba formed. It would be for the competent 



Webster on tbe Panama Misnion. 

In Mr. Webster's speech on the Panama 
mission, delivered April 14. 1826, he said: 

*' It [the Monroe doctrine] has been said, 
in the cour&e of this debate, to have been 
a loose and vague declaration. It was, X 
believe, sufficiently studied I have under- 
stood from good authority that it was con- 
sidered, weighed, and distinctly and decid- 
edly approved by every one of the Presi- 
dent's advisers at that time. Our Govern- 
ment could not adopt on that occasion 
precisely the course which England had 
taken. England threatened the immediate 
recognition of the provinces if the allies 
should take part with Spain against them. 
We had already recognized them. It re- 
mained, therefore, only for our Govern- 
ment to say how we should consider a 
combination of the allied powers to effect 
objects in America as affecting ourselves; 
and the message was intended to say what 
it does say— that we should regard such 
combination as dangerous to us. 

" Sir, I agree with those Who maintain 
the proposition, and I contend against those 
who deny it, that the message did mean 
something; that it meant much; and I main- 
tain against both that the declaration ef- 
fected much pood, answered the end de- 
signed by it, did great honor to the fore- 
sight and the spirit of the Government, 
and that it cannot now be taken back, re- 
tracted, or annulled without disgrace. It 
met. Sir, with the entire concurrence and 
the hearty approbation of the country. The 
tone which it uttered found a corresi)ond- 
ing response in the breasts of the free peo- 
ple of the United States. That people saw, 
and they rejoiced to see, that on a fit oc- 
casion our weight had been thrown into the 
right scale, and that, without departing 
from our duty, we had done something use- 
ful and something effectual for the cause 
of civil liberty. One general glow of ex- 
ultation, one universal feeling of the grati- 
fied love of liberty, one conscious and proud 
perfection of the considerations which the 
country possessed, and of the respect and 
honor which belonged to it, pervaded all 
bosoms. 

" Possibly the public enthusiasm went too 
far; it certainly did go far, but. Sir, the 
sentiment which this declaration inspired 
was not confined to ourselves. Its force 
was felt everywhere by all those who could 
understand its object and foresee its effect. 
In that very House of Commons of which 
the gentleman from South Carolina has 
spoken with such condemnation, how was 
it received? Not only with approbation, 
but I may say with no little enthusiasm. 
While the leading Minister (Mr. Canning) 
expressed his entire concurrence in the 
sentiments and opinions of the American 
Ftesident, his distinguished competitor 
(Mr. Brougham) in that popular body, less 
restrained by decorum and more at liberty 
to give utterance to all the feeling of the 
occasion, declared that no event had ever 
created greater joy, exultation, and grati- 
tude among all the free men in Europe; 
that he felt pride in being connected by 
blood and langruage with the people of 
the United States; ihat the policy dis- 
closed by the message became a great, a 



treei, and an Independent natioRr and that 
he hoped his own country would be pre- 
vented by no mean pride or paltry JeaLousy 
from tollowing so noble and ^rlorious ex- 
ample. 

" It is doubtless true, as T took; occasion 
to observe the other day^ that this decla- 
ration, must be considered as founded on our 
rig'hts and to spring mainly from a regard 
to their preservation. It did not permit 
us at all events to take up arms on any 
indication of hostile feeling by the powers 
of Kxirope toward South America. If, for 
example, all the States of Bnrope have 
refused to trade with Socuth America until 
her States should return to their former 
allegiance, that would have furnished no 
cause of Interference to us. Or, If an 
armament had been furnished by the allies 
to act against provinces the most remote 
from us, as Cliill or Bvenos Ayres, the 
distance of the seat of action diaoninlsMng 
our apprdbension of danger, and dimfnish- 
Inff also our means of effectual Interposi- 
tion, might stiU have left us to content our- 
selves with remonstrance. But a very differ- 
ent case would have arisen if an army 
equipped and maintained by these powers 
had been landed on the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico and commenced the war in our 
Immediate neighborhood.. Such an e\^nt 
might Justly be regarded, ^s dangerous to 
ourselves, and, on that' ground, call for 
decided and immediate interference by us. 
The sentiments and the policy announced 
by the declaration, thus understood, were 
therefore in. strict conformity to our dtities 
and our interests." 



Prenldent Polk in Hln Memnnse, 

President Polk's first annual message 
(1845) treated the subject as follows: 

** It is well known to the American people 
and to all nations that this Government has 
never interfered with the relations subsist- 
tng between other Governments. We have 
never made ourselves parties to their wars 
or their alliances; we have not sought their 
territories by conquest; we haVe not mltt-^ 
gled with parties in their domestic strug- 
gles, and, believing their own form of gov- 
ernment to be the best, we have never at- 
tempted to propagate it by intrigue, by 
diplomacy, or by force. We may claim on 
this continent a like exemption from Euro- 
pean interference. The nations of America 
are equally sovereign and independent with 
those of Europe. They possess the same 
rights, independent of all foreign interposi- 
tion, to make war, to conclude peace, and 
to regulate their internal affairs. The peo- 
ple of the United States cannot, therefore, 
view with indifference attempts of European 
powers to interfere with Independent action 
of the nations on this continent. 

•^ The American sy«t«m of government is 
entirely different from that of Europe. Jeal- 
ousy among the different sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, lest any one of them might become 
too powerful for the rest, has caused them 
anxiously to desire the establishment of 
Vhat they term the ' balance of power.* It 
oannot be permitted to have any application 
on the North American Continent, and es- 
pecially to the United States. vVe must 
evei: maintain the principle that the people 
of this continent alone have the right to 
decide their own destiny. Should any por- 
tion of them, constituting an Lidep^ndent 
State, propose to unite themselves ^Uh our 
confederacy, this will be a question for 



them and us to determine without atiy fo^^- 
eign interpoaitlan. We can never consent 
that European powers shall interfere to 
prevent such a union because .r might dis- 
turb the * balance of power ' which they, 
may desire to maintain upon this continent. 
Nearly a quarter of a century ago tlie prin- 
ciple was distinctly announced to the world 
in the annual message of one of my prede- 
cessors that ' the American continents, by 
the free and independent condition which 
they had assumed and maintained, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subsects 
for future colonization by any European.- 
power.' This principle will apply with 
greatly Increased force should any Euro- 
pean power attempt to establish any new 
colony in North America. 

.*• In the existing circumstapces of the 
worlds the present is deemed a proper occa- 
sion, to reiterate and reaffirm the principle 
avowed by Mr. Monroe, and to state my 
cordial concurrence in its wisdom and sound 
policy. The reassertion of this principle, 
especially in reference to North America, is 
at this day -but the promulgation of a 
policy which no Einropean power s*iouldB 
cherish the disposition to resist. Existing 
rights of every European nation should be 
respected, but it is due alike to our safety 
and our interests that the efficient protec- 
tion, of our laws should be extended over 
our whole territorial limit, and that it 
should be distinctly announced to the world 
as our settled policy that no future Eu- 
ropean colony or dominion shall, with our 
consent, be planted or established on any 
part of the North American Continent." 



F*rom J. ^. Adams's Journal. 

The following extract is from the journal 

of J^ Q.. Adams, Dec. 6, 1545, narrating^ a 

conversation with Mr. Bancroft, then in 

Mr. Polk's Cabinet: 

•^I said I approved entirely of Mr. Polk'^s 
repeated assertion of the principle first an- 
nounced by President James Monroe, in a 
message to Congress, that the continents of 
North and South America were no longer 
to be considered as scenes for future Eu^- 
ropean colonization. He said that he 
had heard that this part of the message 
of Mr. Monroe had been inserted by him 
at my suggestion. I told him that was 
true; that I had been authdrized by him to 
assert the principle in a letter of instruc- 
tion to Mr. Rush, then Minister to E^nglaz^, 
and had written the paragraph in the very 
words inserted by Mr.. Monroe In his me»- 
sage." 

More from President Poltc. 

President Polk said In his special mes- 
sage, April 29,' 1848: 

" While it is not my purpose to recom- 
mend the adoptii&n of any measure with a 
-^aOe^r'to the acquisition of the 'dominion 
and sovereignty ' over Yucatan, yet, ac-^ 
cording to our established policy, we caul4 
not consent to a transfer of this '^dominion 
and sovereigrnty ' to either Spain, Glr^fi^ 
Britain, or any other European pow^n in 
the language of President Monroe, in bis 
message of December^ 182^. 'we should 
consider any attempt Qn their part to ex- 
tend their syst^^m to «iny portion of tWf 
hembphere a;^ danger<>us to' our peace> 9i»A 
safety.' In my annual message Of Decem- 
ber, 1845, I declared that near a quarter of 
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d csntury ago the principle was dlatlnctly 
unnouiiced to the world, to the annual tnes- 
iMtre ot one of niy predecessors, ' that the 
American conttnents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they ha\ 



roe doctrine, and the object* and purposes 
it the Conxreee of Panama, both Supposed 
to have been largely Inspired by Mr. Ad- 
ams, have InHaenced public events from 
that day to this as a principle of eovern- 
ment for this continent and Its iOjacent 



hy any Ehiropean power/, Thu prlncipli. — -. 

will apply with greatly Increased force Alx-la-Chapelle 
■hauld any Buropean power attempt to es- ' Holv Alllnncp 
tabllsh any new colony In North America. 
In the existing elrcuroatiinces of the world, 
-■-i preienl i« deemed a proper ocoailon •- 



e and re^lrm the principle avowed 

by Mr. Honroe. and to state my cordial 
concurrence In Its wisdom and sound pol- 



Independence 



snd ruin their Int 



1. Thea 



^_„... ^.erymhere throughout this 

eonttnent lo be Imprtased upon the public 
mind: bul what can the United States do 
to Ftaist such European interference while 
the SpaniBh-Amerloan republics continue to 
weaken themselves by divisions and civil 
war a.id deprive themselves of doing any- 
thing tor their t~ --'---■—■• 



liberty, when they were Inter 
Southern E^irope tor the re-esti 
of absolutism, and when they v 



Mr. BKebUKSM atatea tlie Doolrlnc. 

Mr. Buchanan, Secretary ot State, In 
communicating with Mr. Hlse June 3, 184S, 



HUire that they should maintain an Ameri- 
can aystem ot policy enUreiy distinct from 
that which prevails In Europe. To suffer 
any Interference on the part ot the Euro- 
pean Oovemmenta with tlTe dotnestic con- 



tat I ng interfere. 



. _. — / portion ot this 

ire as dangerous to our peace and safe- 

' With the existing colonies cr depend- 
es of any European power,- he said, 

have not Interfered and shall not inler- 
. but with the Governmi'iTts whn iiBUB 
ared their Indep 






insidera 



idependenoe a 
Independence 



„__ . — J..— principles 

acknowledged, we could not view any Inter- 
position for the purpose ot oppressing them 
or controlling, in any other manner, their 
destiny, by any European power, In any 
other light than as the manifestation ot an 
unfriendly feeling toward the United 

" This declaration resolved the solution of 
the immediate question of the Independence 
of the Spanish- American colonies, and is 
supposed to have exercised some influence 
upon the course of the British Cabinet In 
regard to the absolutist schemes In Europe 



From Beeretarr ot State Cass. 

Mr. Cass. Secretary ot State, said to Mr. 
Dodge, Oct. ai, 18SS: 

"Tbe United States will not consent to 
the sublugatlan ot any of the Independent 
States of this continent to European pow- 



' Mr, Seward Vpholda II. 

Mr. Seward. Secretary of Slate, to Mr. 
Tassara, April 2, 1861 : 

" The Qovemment ot the United States 
would regard with grave concern and dls- 
natlsfactlon movements In Cuba to Intro- 
duce Spanish authority within the terri- 
tory of Dominica." 



Eixtrnct frnm Mr. Flail's Beport. 

The tollowlng extract Is from the report 
of Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, to the 
President, July H, ISTO: 

" Mr. John Quincy Adams, beyond, any 
other statesman of the time In this country, 
had the knowledge and experience, both 
European and American, the comprehen- 
sion of thought and purpose, and Ihe moral 
convictions which pecuflarty fitted him to 
Introduce our country Into this new Held. 
and to lay the foundation of an American 
policy. The declaration known aa the Mon- 



commencement of the present "aesalon, the 
President, following the teachings ot all 
our history, said that the existing ' depend- 
encies are no longer regarded as subject to 
transfer trom one European power to an- 
other. When the present relation ot colo- 
nies ceases, they are to become independent 
powers, exercising the right of choice and 
of self-contro! in the determination of their 
future condition and relations with other 

( " This policy Is not a policy of agsres- 
^lon; but It oppoeea the creation of Eu- 
ropean dominion on American soil, or Us 
transfer to other European powers, and It 
looks hopefully to the time when, by the 
voluntary departure ot European Govern- 
ments from this continent and the adjacent . 
Islands. Am-^rloa shall be wholly American ) 
" It does not contemplate forcible Inter^ ' 
ventlon In any legitimate contest, but it 
proleats against permitting such a contest 



to result In the increase of Euroj>ean power 
or influence; and it ever impels this Govern- 
ment, as in the late contest between the 
South American republics and Spain, to in- 
terpose its sTOOd offices to secure an honora- 
ble peace. 

** The Congress of Panama was planned 
by Bolivar to secure the union of Spanish 
America against Spain. It had originally 
military as well as political purposes. In 
the military objects tne United States could' 
take no part; end, indeed, the necessity for 
such objects ceased when the full effects of 
Mr. Monroe's declarations were felt. But 
the pacific objects of the Congress, the es^- 
tablishment of close and cordial relations 
of amity, the creatlt>n of commercial inter- 
course, of interchange of political thought, 
and of habits of good understanding: oe- 
tween the new republics and the United 
States and their respective citizens, might 

gerhaps have been attained had the Admin- 
(trations of that day received the united 
support of the country. Unhappily,' they 
were lost; the new States, were removed 
from the sympathetic and protecting* influ- 
ence of our example, and their commerce, 
which we might then have secured, passed 



Into other hands unfriendly to the Urrited . 
States." 

Prealdlent Grant Speaks. 

Presideut Grant's second annuj,l mes- 
sage, 1870s, treated the subject as 'ollo'^s; 

** The allied aod other republics of *Span^ 
fsh origin on this continent may see in this 
fact a new proof of our sincere Interest 
in their welfare; of' our desire to see them : 
blessed with good government, capa'ole of- - 
maintaining order 9,nd of preserving thei-i^ 
respective, territorial integrity, and of cu< 
sincere >frtsh- to extend our own commercial 
and social relationsvwith them. The time- - 
Is not probably far distant when, in the'... 
natural course of events, the European po-';: 
litical connection with this continent will..;; 
cease. Our politics will be shaped in view :' 
of this probability, so as to ally the com^ . 
mercial interests of the Spanish- American . v 
Stated more closely to our own, and thus 
give the United States all the pre-emi-. 
nence and all the advantage which Mr. 
Monroe, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Clay contem- 

Slated when they proposed to Join In the 
longress of Panama.*' 
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NO JUST CLAin TO BARrnA. 



Venezuelans are accumulating pax>ofs 
Showing that the British claim to a large 
section of their territory is an unjust one. 
In the tract which the British Gtovemment 
claims is the valuable island of Barima at 
the mouth of the Orinoco River. There Is 
the best of proof^convincing to an un- 
prejudiced mind— that the English do not 
own- the Island o^nd did not pretend to own 
it sixty years ago. 

The letter which is given below was 
written May 26, 1836, by Robert Ker Porter, 
the British ' ageiit at Caracas. He comr 
plained of the dangers encountered by 
mariners in entering the mouth of the Ori- 
noco River, and requested, in a peremptory 
manner, that the Venezuelan Government 
place a conspicuoua beacon on Cape Barima 
•' without further delay." 

Mr. Porter also declared that British 
merchants could elfect no insurance on 
vessels bound for the Orinoco River with- 
out a constilerable advance of premiums 
*' and in many cases not at all." Th6 Venez- 
uelan Government was also asked to place 
buoys m the Orindco River. 

The letter shows that In 1836 the British 
Oovernment ,rfid. HOt own Cape Barima, and 
hence did ndt own the island of Barima. 
If Jt had owned this island, it would not 
have asked Venezuela to build a beacon on 
it. The beacon, which Mr. Porter said was 
needed to insure the safety of British ships, 
would have been built by the English If 
the Island had not belonged to Venezuela. 

The Schomburgk line is so drawn as to 
«lve the English control over the mouth of 
the «reat Orinoco River. Mr. Porter asked 
the Venezuelans to place buoys at the riv- 
er's mouth, acknowledging that it belonged 
to the South Americans. 

A copy of Mr. Porter's letter was sen^ In 
1888 to F. R. St. John, the British Minister 
to Venezuela, as proof that the South Amer- 
ican Republic owned the Island of Barima. 

Mr. St. John replied briefly. He could not 

deny that Mr. Porter was the authorized 

representative of England, but he declared 
the letter was written without the knowl- 



edge or authority of the British Govern- 
ment. Mr. St. John said Mr. Porter made no 
report regarding the letter to the lu>me Oov- 
ernment. To this assertion Mr. St. John 
added: " A doctrine that a Government is 
bound by every act or word of its diplomatic 
agent is entirely at variance with interna- 
tional law,' it being perfectly well-known 
that even; a. tormal treiaty concluded and 
signed by a plenipotentiary is not valid un- 
less it shall.hav^.been Tiititied by the Gov- 
ernment df such- plenipotentiary." 

If, as stated by Mr. St; John, England is 
not bound by its agents' acts, yet Mr. Por- 
ter's letter shW8 that thV merchants and 
British Consul at Angostura, now Cludad 

Bolivar,) believed that Caracas was the 
. place to apply, in order to secure the beacon 
on Barima. 

Tlie Porter Letter. 

A copy oi(. the Porter letter is here given: 

British Legfi^too. 

Caracas, May 26, isse. 

Sir: From a recent correspondence I have held 
with his Majesty's Consul in Anfirostura, I hav« 
to request the serious attention of the Executive 
to a repreaentation I am about to make lelatlve 
to the more safe navigation for vessels on enter- 
ing the principal mouth of the Ormoco, sitiiated 
to the southwest of the Island of Trinidad. Be- 
ing particularly induced to address the Govern- 
ment on this subject, in consequence of the very 
Immlnent danger vessels are exposed to, act only 
for want of proper land and water marks to 
guide them, but likewise on account of the in- 
efficient state of the pilot establishment ( n the 
Island of Pagayos. a considerable distance up the 
river. 

In proof of the results from what I have just 
mentioned, allow me to state that on the 7th of 
January last the British brig Coriolanus, coming 
from St. Thomas to Angostura, ran on shore a 
little to the leeward of the grand mouth of the 
Orinoco, and totally for want of a beacon to 
point out the- proper entrance. Every effort was 
made &n the part of the master and crew, as- 
sisted by some Indians, to get her oft, but with- 
out success. She . soon bilged and became a 
wreck. On the 29th she was totally abandoned, 
and on the 6th of February the Oaptaln and 
crew reached Angostura, when he duly reported 
his misfortune, and the cause of it, to the Brit- 
ish Consul in that clty^ 

A second circumstance of the like nature 
(from similar causes) took place but a very 
few we^ks afterward, namely: The British vessel 
The Sir Walter Scott, bound outward with a 
cargo of cattle for use of the troops In the 
English colonies, ran aground (and for want of 
a pilot) in crossing from the point of Crab 
Island to Cape Barima, where she remained in 
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